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Equipment and Cost - - 


HERE was but one way in 

which the railroads could have 
been made ready for the peak 
load of commerce this fall. That 
was by placing large orders for 
equipment and making heavy in- 
vestments one, two and even three 
years ago. 


During the period from 1914 to 
1919, the New York Central Lines 
purchased 925 locomotives, 473 
passenger cars and 54,408 freight 
cars at an aggregate cost. of $128,- 
717,930. Today this equipment 
would cost $245,378,150. 


During March, 1920, orders were 
placed ,or 196 locomotives, 265 
passenger cars, 9744 freight cars, 
including 1000 stock curs, single 
and double decks, at a total cost of 
$49,534,035. In addition, 1000 





coal cars are being rebuilt at a cost 
of $2,283,300. This new equip- 
ment will be available for service 
this fall. 


Equipment for shipping agri- 
cultural products is being increased 
in quantity and improved in qual- 
ity. The new stock cars are 40 
feet instead of the average 36 feet. 
Better ventilation and greater dura- 
bility in refrigerator cars are insured 
by the use of a new imported wood 
for insulation. This type of car 
has been tested with unusually 
perishable products over long and 
trying runs, and has made new 
records. Milk cars have likewise 
been improved. 


The Agricultural Department 
follows closely all phases of this 
vast scheme for service to the 
agricultural communities. 
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Help Your Cows 
Do Their Best 


A cow is no better than her udder. 
If the udder is caked or rough and 
sore, the cow cannot do her best. 
Rub affected parts gently, applying 


NORTH STAR 
Antiseptic Compound 
WOOL FAT 


Seon the skin will become smooth. pliable and 
healthy. Bossy will be more contented 
more milk. Use North Star Wool Fat also to 









keep your horses fit. It is a i 
' J < is specific for Collar 
Galls, Thrush, Scratches, Grease Heel and Comns. 
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Dog Remedies 





riting Advertisers 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
118 West 3h 








It’s Hard to Keep Cows Clean 


when they are s‘abled. but clipping makes it easy 
Takes only five minutes a month to clip flanks and 
udder of each cow. then wiping with a damp 
quickly cleans befere mi’ king Keeps dirt and filth 
out of the pail. Clipped cows give better and cleaner 
milk, The Stewart No. 1 Machine is best. Clips 
herses also. Only $14 complete at your dealer’s, or 
send $2 and pay belanee on arrival. 


CHICAG@ FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept, A-139. 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 





Jottings from the 
Farmers 








What the People Say 


A word to the wise is enoy 


sn 
while hunting season is on it lsc 
for even the owner of farm prope al 
to go out on his farm. While h intin 
in my woodlot for my horses, | Cand 
within 10 feet of a bullet tha: De sa, 
trated a treé! It appears to ; h : i 


ing should not be allowed w thout - 
consent of the owner of said fa: 
and that more stringent measures 
needed to govern same. We are 
living in the 18th century, when th 
country Was practically a wild fore. 
compared with today. Human if, 
too valuable to be sacrificed.—jp 
G. A, Rudyard, Saratoga County, x Yy 





The article in American Agricul]. 
turist of October 25 entitled, “ Peng). 
izing the benefactor,” is an hones 
straightforward statement of the 
facts. We have a most  bountigy 
crop of all kinds, but at a greater oy. 
pense than ever before in niy 7 
years’ experience. The conditions ar, 
almost equal to treason, and thos 
higher up are fiddling “while Ro», 


burns.” The season has been unusy. 
ally favorable and _ nature joined 
forces with husbandmen to supply th 
world’s needs, while the middleme;, 
seeing. a gap in the price hay 


sneaked in and gathered the spoiis 
I believe in an overruling Providen 
and that right must eventually pre- 
vail. My faith in the ability of th 
old ship of state to right itself js 
strong as ever, and I believe the ene. 
mies of agriculture are digging a pit 
for themselves and are bound 
work théir own destruction.—[H 
Cox, Monroe County, N Y. 


The lack of houses in the city is tog 
much wealth in the city and too lit- 
tle on the farm. The city demanés 
that farmers help pay for houses frr 
the farm laborers who have left ti 
farm because they can earn mor 
money producing luxuries in the city 
than in producing food on the far 
The potato blight will reduce the fina! 
crop. The September 1 estimate was 
practically only normar, being 1(1%% 
of the per capita production for last 
10 years. Im every year of the last 
20 in which late blight was epidemic, 
the final estimate fell below that of 
September 1.—[Daniel Dean, Tioga 
County, N Y. 


I am glad to see that American 
Agriculturist is full of great hopes 
and seund enthusiasm for azricu!- 
ture. You expose wrongs and m 
takes, but you point out the reme- 
dies. You show that the rainbow does 


come down in New York sta ang 
throughout the east. There fs no pes- 
simism about American Agricu!tur'st. 
It is an enthusiastic beester for prac- 
tical farming and for the upbhuilding 


of all rural interests.—[{B. J. Hender- 


son, Orange County, N Y. 


I was especially glad to see this 
article on the school crisis in the 
American Agriculturist, for I am in- 
terested in the success of our schools 
and of your magazine. Americaa 
Agriculturist in two ways is like the 
constitution: of the United States. It 
is founded on truth and justice and 
is for the people and by the people.“ 
(Gertrude Wiikes, Pennsylvania. 





{ have been a subscriber to Amer 
can Agriculturist for years. It is \e 
best farm paper I know of. I cou l 


net farm without it. Soe much ’ 
has it been to me in every way '" 
I want to stand by it always. Yours 


with tharfks.—[A. W. Nichols, C!:2 
ton County, N Y. 


Eastern Pennsylvania alfalfa crop? 
have been much above the norma! 2 
yield. With a better knowledge at 
its culture, inoculation, ete, its cv't 
vation has extended to many addi 
tional farms, with very satisfactory 
financial gains—[(O. DBD Schock, 
Pennsylvania. 


I have read American Agricuiturist 
since 1865. In 1869 I got up a sub 
scription list for it and have been # 
subscriber ever since. I get more {2 
formation out of one cotamn th 
from a whole page of any one of the 
farm papers circulated in this 8“ 
tion.—[Levi Bunting, Wayne Cov 
ty, Pa. 
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Feeding: Starting at the Bottom 


the right kind of feeding being done on your farm 


Not how much, but is 


ITH THE PASTURE season 
over for the year and the stock 
in the yards and_ barns, 
the ever-recurring question of 
feeding comes again to the 
fore. It matters not what the 

price may be, either of animal or of its prod- 
ucts: the owner feels his responsibility of 
care and food, and wants to meet them. His 
problem is to supply both with profit if pos- 
sible, but all the time with the greatest econ- 
omy. But not every farmer does this. Some 
feed with great abundance, but supply the 
wrong feeds. Heavy feeding may not give 
the best results in the feed lot or stable, for 
the simple reason some element or elements 
may be inadequately furnished. For instance, 
a man might like strawberries, and most of 
us do; if, however, strawberries were the 
diet, a total of 88 pounds would need to be 
eaten each day to give the required amount 
of digestible protein. Obviously, a depen- 
dence on strawberries for the 


'W 





consumed as food and when carried into the 
body system? The protein is used to restore 
the body as its tissues are worn out. It re- 
plenishes or builds up the organs—the heart, 
the lungs, the muscles. It is needed in main- 
taining the blood supply. In general, it 
keeps the machine in good running order. 
Protein, therefore, is essentially a building 
material. That means that growth and milk 
and wool all require protein. This nutrient 
may be used to heat the body, for doing work 
or making fat. Since it is the least abundant 
in feed in contrast to its use, protein is a 
costly nutrient, and its supply should be re- 
stricted largely to the building side of the 
animal’s requirements. 


Bringing Nutrients Together 
We spoke of starch and crude fiber and 
sugar. The scientific folks group these to- 


gether, calling them carbohydrates. They 
are the bulky portions of a feeding stuff- 


and hair and wool, and to do similar 
things. 

The art of feeding consists of supplying 
the several nutrients in accordance with the 
needs of the body, and of using these in their 
proper proportions. For instance, if more 
protein is supplied than required, the exces: 
will be used, but the excess makes the ration 
costly. Why use expensive protein for heat- 
ing the body when cheap starch will do it as 
satisfactorily? If too much fat is used in 
the ration, digestion mav be upset or the ani- 
mal grow § o fat. You get a dairy cow or 
brood sow overfat, and she slackens in milk, 
and may not breed. If too much starch or 
fiber is supplied in respect to protein, the 
balance again is disturbed, and that may af- 
fect health or performance. It behooves the: 
feeder, therefore, to know the requirements 
of each particular class of animals at each 
particular season, and to supply a ration that 
will best meet those requirements at that 

time for the purpose in hand. 





daily food would be out of the 
question. Is this statement 
overdrawn? Let us see. 

On many-farnis, silage only 
is fed to dry cows and growing 
young things. In other cases, 
old or poor timothy hay or 
straw is added to the silage ra- 
tion. The silage ration is near- 
ly as bad as strawberries ex- 
clusively for humans. Timothy 
or ‘straw somewhat improves 
the ration, but as a balanced 
food, the end is far from being 
obtained. Silage and timothy 
or straw are fine as a bulk food. 
They supply carbohydrates in 
abundance, but they are lack- 
ing in protein. It is this nu- 
trient protein that is so impor- 
tant in farm rations. As a gen- 








In feeding for best results, 
two classes of feed are needed 
-—bulk foods and concentrates. 
The bulk foods include roots, 
roughages, such as silage, hay, 
stover; the concentrates com- 
prise the cereals and the mill 
by-products. Both classes must 
be used. Clover hay is a bal- 
anced food—it contains protein, 
carbohydrates, fat and ash in 
right proportions—but no heavy 
milking cow could digest enough 
clover hay to yield a big mess 
of milk; hence grain concen- 
trates also must be used. In 
feeding grain, supply it in pro- 
portion to the milk yield. The 
most general rule is to feed one 
pound of grain for each three 
er four pounds of milk pro- 








eral thing, farm rations are 
deficient in protein. The cereals 
carry some protein, but not 
enough. Timothy hay and corn stover and 
straw are very short in protein. So also are 
most of the other farm-raised feeds. Clover 
is the nearest to an ideal feed for farm pro- 
duce. It carries protein in ideal balance to 
the carbohydrates and fat. It is rich also in 
ash or mineral material. The trouble with 
clover as an exclusive feed is its bulk. Ifa 
cow or horse or sheep had more stomach 
room than is possessed, and less were ex- 
pected in way of performance, clover would 
suffice as a sole form of ration. On clover 
alone, however, while all animal needs would 
be met, there would not be enough assimil- 
able material to yield a heavy milk flow, or 
do heavy work or make rapid growth; more 
is required. 


What You Want in Feed 


From the above we learn that feeds con- 
tain the following nutrients: Protein; 
starches, crude fiber and sugar; fat; mineral 
or bone materials, together with a seventh of 
water. We leave water out of cgnsideration 
in feeding, since that should be supplied as 
drink. Now what do these materials do when 


Worthy Specimen of the Polled Durham 


They perform an important function, but be- 
ing very common in nature, they are consid- 
ered less important than protein. The car- 
bohydrates when burned in the body are a 
cheap form of heat. The body must be kept 
warm; if not, the animal dies. Carbohy- 
drates are the fuel of the animal stove. 
Therefore, they are necessary for the prop- 
erly-fed animal. In addition to furnishing 
heat, the carbohydrates may be stored as fat 
in the animal carcass, and later used for mak- 
ing heat or yielding energy or work. The 
greater portion of the daily ration of a cow 
or other animal should consist of this class 
of nutrients. Closely. akin to the group is 
fat, the body lubricant. Not much, but a 
little, of fat every day is desirable. Fat 
makes fat, and is so stored in the body. When 


burned, it yields energy and heat. Thus fat 
‘becomes important also in the ration. Ash 
or mineral elements are also important. The 


skeleton is largely built of this material. If 
such material were lacking in the ration, no 
young animal could grow big; and the ma- 
ture animal would exhaust its bone structure 
to secure mineral material to put into milk 


duced per day, according to the 
quality of milk. Let the cow eat 
all the bulk or roughage she 
will clean up. Of this roughage, for best re- 
sults, some should be succulent—silage or 
roots. In case a cow shows signs of getting 
fat, cut down on the fat classes of concen- 
trates. Increase the protein if more concen- 
trates are needed. 

In feeding silage, give from 24% to 3% 
pounds daily per 100 pounds of live weight. 
A thousand-pound cow will readily eat 30 to 
35 pounds a day. In feeding hay on a silage 
and grain ration, from three to five pounds 
of hay may be fed per each 500 pounds of 
live weight. When silage is not available, 
around two pounds of hay may be fed per 
100 pounds of live weight. 

Note. This article will be followed by other articles 
on feed and feeding. Readers are invited to write the edi- 
tor about their feed problems. A reply will be sent without 


cost to you. State kind of cows, hay available and grain 
feeds on hand or readily purchasable.—[The Editor. 








Lots Yet to Learn—The better the farmer, 
the less sure is he that he has heard the last 
word on efficient farm management. There 
is no business in which more time and 
thought are being expended for finding bet- 
ter ways than in agriculture. 







































































Avoiding Losses in Cauliflower 





American Agriculturist, November 6, 1920 


A very trying crop to harvest and market, writes Hl. R. Talmadge of Long Island 


HEN THE cauliflowers are 
ready to cut, we take the crates 
to the field, either on the ends 
or side, as most convenient. 
Each man then takes a basket 
and 14-inch knife, and cuts the 
heads, bringing them to the point where the 
crates are packed. Until within a few years 
the larger part of the crop was shipped in 
second-hand baskets or slat barrels. Dur- 
ing the past five years we have experimented 
with various kinds of packages and have 
settled on a standard crate. This crate is 
about 2 feet long, is nearly square, and holds 
just two bushels. It takes from 12 to 18 
heads to fill, according to size. The crate is 
packed from the end and the heads are placed 
face out, so that it is possible to see every 
head in a crate without opening it. A well- 
packed crate will weigh 551 pounds. These 
filled crates are loaded on wagons fitted with 
a rack, the rigs carrying 90 or 100 crates. 
The cauliflowers are packed in either one or 

two grades, depending on the quality of the 
flowers and the condition of the market. 

















Careful Handling in Transit 

It has been shown that up to the time of 
marketing the cauliflower is the most exact- 
ing and difficult crop that the farmer can 
grow. It still holds that position when it 
comes to marketing. For many years in the 
early history of the industry, the entire crop 
was shipped to New York and Brooklyn, and 
sold by commission merchants, a number of 
whom made a specialty of this product. All 
Long Island cauliflowers that were used in 
other markets were reshipped by these com- 
mission men, 

About 20 years ago produce dealers from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other cities be- 
gan to solicit direct shipments from the 
Long Island growers, always on commission. 
When the market was good in these distant 
cities many would be shipped, and as the out- 
let was limited, when the shipments arrived 
there would be an oversupply, and the price 
would’ go down. This method continued for 
several years, with very unsatisfactory re- 
sults to the growers. The results from the 
shipment to the New York market were also 
very discouraging, much of the time. Many 
and many a time as the results of weeks of 
hard work, cutting and shipping, we could 
get returns of a few postage stamps. 


Co-operative Marketing 


Forced by these conditions, the growers 
then organized the Long Island cauliflower 
association about 18 years ago. It was the 
salvation of the industry. To describe in 
detail its method of operation, what it has 
done, and what it is doing for the cauliflower 
industry is too long a story to put in here. 
The best part of this is that it has been done 
absolutely without expense to the growers. 

During the season 
when the crop is going 


growers to have a very early start and do a 
strenuous morning’s work to get their flowers 
cut, packed, and hauled to the station in time 
for this train. Right here is an instance of the 
loss to the farmers, caused by daylight saving. 

In the late fall, when our flowers are cut 
principally, we cannot get as early a start 
in the morning as we need because it is too 
dark to work. When we arrive at the ship- 
ping station we either sell at the station or 
ship on consignment. The cauliflower asso- 
ciation takes the goods and loads them, giv- 
ing the grower his receipt. Under these 
conditions, the grower has no lost packages 
that the railroad refuses to settle for. 

We have seen that the weather makes or 
mars the crop. The same is true of the mar- 
ket. With good cool, dry weather, the mar- 
ket is usually good, while a few days of wet, 
sticky weather will cause the market to go 
all to smash. Before we had the association 
the grower always took the loss. That is 
largely changed now. 


Yields and Returns 


Three hundred crates would be called a 
maximum yield, while $3 a crate would be a 
maximum price. Yes, that figures up $900 
an acre, but maximum price and maximum 
yield do not go together. Growers sometimes 
receive $400 an acre for an exceptionally 
good acre, gross. Two hundred crates per 
acre, with a gross return of $1 to $1.25, 
would be a fair return; many times it is 
more, but many times it is a loss from grow- 
ing the crop. On the average, the net re- 
turns from the crop are somewhat. larger 
than from growing potatoes. If they were 
not larger, no one would grow cauliflowers, 
as failure is so common and it is a very ex- 
acting crop to grow. 


Requisites for Success 


To succeed, it is necessary to practice 
eternal vigilance for weeks at a time. A 
little error in judgment, a slight neglect, or 
a wet spell may cost the grower hundreds of 
dollars. Many former growers cannot stand 
the constant pressure, and have quit. As 
one large grower who has quit the business 
stated: “Cauliflowers keep you under the 
harrow all the time.” That is true, but to 
the fellow who pays the price, the reward is 
greater than in raising other crops. 

There is a fundamental principle which 
applies to this crop in particular: In order 
to make a success of raising cauliflower, it is 
essential that it be a community enterprise, 
and on a large scale. With us it is a large 
industry, and buyers come here from many 
cities. We have special train service to get 


quickly our product on its way to market. If 
you did not have these special conditions, 
what would you do with a crop after it was 
grown? 

Many Long Island growers have learned, 


to their sorrow, that growing the crop is 
only half of the game. In cases where grow. 
ers have moved to other states and raised 
cauliflowers, they could not market them at a 
profit, because of a lack of facilities. Freight 
shipments are out of the question, and ex- 
press is expensive and unsatisfactory. After 
a small local market was supplied, what re- 
mains is worthless. Because of the various 
difficulties connected with the growing and 
harvesting of the crop, the industry is not 
increasing; in fact, is rather on the decrease 
during the past five or six years. 


Looking Toward 1921 Crops 


As soon as the first cauliflower plants in 
the field begin to form heads, which is usually 
in eight or 10 weeks after the plant is set in 
the field, we go over the field and look into 
every plant to see if the heads have begun 
to form. This is not so simple as it may 
seem, because the leaves of the plant stand 
straight up; and in order to see if there is 
a head, it is necessary to get immediately 
over the plant and many times to open the 
leaves with the hand. Early in the season 
the heads are tied up when they are about 
the size of a coffee cup. Later they are not 
tied until somewhat larger. 

If the heads are tied up when too small, 
the plants must stand so long before the head 
is large enough to cut that the leaves turn 
yellow. Also the heads grow much more 
slowly after being tied than before that it is 
essential that the heads be not tied up until 
large enough. On the other hand, if they 
stand too long and get too large before tied, 
the head will get discolored and sunburned, 
and will have to be sold as culls. 

The first time over tying up the heads, we 
probably tie up three or four dozen heads 
per acre. In three days or 10, depending en- 
tirely on the weather, we again go over the 
field and tie up, this time six or eight dozen 
heads. Again in a few days we go over 
again and tie up, this time from 20 to 70 
dozen heads. This frequent tying up con- 
tinues for at least two months, and sgme- 
times for three months. As there are 600 to 
700 dozen plants on an acre, and each one of 
them has to be looked into each time they are 
tied up, it can readily be appreciated what a 
big job it is to look at this large number of 
plants so many times in addition to the work 
of tying those that are ready to tie. 


Tying Up the Plants 


Various methods are followed in tying the 
plants. One method is to fold the leaves 
over the head and “tuck them in”. As they 
may need tying again in three days and the 
first tied are not large enough to cut, we 
make a second tying, using straight rye 
straw. The reason we use straw for the 
second tying is that 
there will be two tyings 
on the field at one time, 





to market, the railroad 
runs a special cauli- 
flower train. This is 
necessary, as the regu- 
lar freight trains would 
net get the product into 
market in time for the 
next day’s business, and 
as cauliflowers are very 
perishable, they would 
be nearly worthless if 
held over, especially in 
hot weather. This train 


runs avery” early 
schedule in order to 
reach the city soon 


enough for the morn- 
ing’s market. The early 








and the first tying will 
be ready to cut first. If 
both tyings were the 
same, there would be no 
way to tell which were 
tied first and which 
last, and in cutting we 
would have to open 
every head. It frequent- 
ly happens that we will 
have to make a third 
tying before the first is 
eut, in which event we 
use some other bind- 
ings to distinguish the 
last from the previous 
tyings still uncut. For 
this we may .use binder 








schedule of the train 
makes it necessary for 





Here Pictured Are H. R. Talmadge and His Long Island Farm Home 
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Milk Hypocrisy Comes to Grief — 


Milk middlemen in attacking the league are uniting dairymen as never before 


rE SUGGEST that our older 
dairymen dig up one of their 
old milk contracts and read 
how things were done in the 
“good old days” when milk 
middlemen were the lords and 
kings who bossed the dairy farms of the 
state. Here is one of the paragraphs: 
“That the said first party, the farmer, 
agrees to sel) and deliver as above, all his 
milk for the ruling prices for 100 pounds, 
as ixed by the said second party, the dealer, 
and published.” There you have it—the 
dealer the sole boss, the milk industry en- 
tirely and absolutely in the hands of the 
milk dealers and middlemen. Not a single 
farmer had a word to say about the price. 
He could sign the contract if he liked, other- 
wise he could go to thunder. 
Things changed in October, 1916. Do you 
want to go back to these old days? The 
dealers do; and that is the reason these 
dealers are trying so hard to discredit the 
league directors and officers and to destroy 
the dairymen’s league. Why not hunt up 
one of these old contracts and show it to 
the younger dairymen that they may see how 
things were a few years back? One’s blood 
fairly boils when he thinks of these old days 
of dairy slavery and of the reign of the im- 
pudent milk middlemen 























Meaning of the Fight 


There is just one thing to remember and 
to remember all the time: the dealers are 
fighting the league, the league contract, and 
the pooling plan riot because they love dairy- 
men so mueh as they claim or because of 
their high regard of dairy people: they are 


fighting today to destroy the league and the 
dairy farmers co-operative selling enter- 
prise. That is all there is to it. By deceit 
and hypocrisy they are manufacturing great 
solicitude for the farm home, for the wives 
and children—but back of it all is their own 
greed. Back of it is the greatest aggregation 
of hoggish selfishness that exists anywhere 
on the face of the earth. Think of the 
sham, and pretension of their letters and 
advertisements. Have you ever seen an ex- 
hibit that equals this attempt to deceive and 
exploit? 

Today farmers are fighting for the clear 
right to market their produce collectively; 
they are not seeking to obstruct the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand, but 
rather to prevent such obstruction by others. 
What the milk dealers want is power to 
regulate things as will best increase their 
own gains. Take canned milk. Dealers 
stopped canning supply to aid them in mak- 
ing their gambling profitable. That’s the 
long and short of their scheme today. But 
the league met the issue and the middlemen 
are sore. 
all of their abuse. Dealers thought dairy- 
men would bite at the bait. 


A Worthy Body: 


If anything proves honesty and efficiency 
in respect to those directing an organization 
of farmers, it is this attack so cowardly con- 
ducted and so hyprocritically made. The 
directors and league officers have given the 
very red blood of their bodies that dairymen 
might get a living price, for their milk. 
These men have endured slander and court 
indictments; have had their character 


Honor Them 


Upon the league officials is poured ° 


assailed, their integrity questioned; their 
names have been slurred and in their per- 
sons they have suffered humiliation; they 
have been called names, have been abused— 
and all because they were working for 
farmers; all because they have insisted on 
a living price for milk. What these directors 
and officers have suffered can never be com- 
pensated. Neither money nor praise can 
ever discharge the debt. A good many 
people should ask forgiveness for the doubts 
they have had and for not giving the support 
that they should have contributed. 

No, the dealers will not succeed in their 
campaign. The pooling plan will succeed 
because it ought to succeed, because it is 
right, because it means salvation for dairy 
workers. 

There is only one thing remaining for 
every dairyman; join with every other dairy- 
‘man and sign the contract, 100°; strong. 

What Farmers Themselves Have To Say 

How fearful milk dealers are that farmers 
will sign away their birthright and become 
tangled up in a legal way which will lead 
to their speedy destruction! Well, I guess 
this is no concern of milk dealers. Anyway, 
that is the question for good lawyers to 
answer and they have done so. All farmers 
are signing away is starvation prices. Sign- 
ing the contract means to stand together 
that a decent price can be got for milk. I 
notice that our leading farmers are signing 
the contract. They believe in the pooling 
plan. I would rather take these men’s 
opinions than Mr McCann’s or a milk mid- 
dlemen’s firm. The future of every dairy 
farmer is at stake. The [To Page 21] 








How Raisin Growers Pool 


This success affords hints to eastern dairymen in their present efforts at milk pooling 


HE RAISIN CROP of California 
was sold for less than cost of 
production until 1911. There 
were five big buyers and five 
: small buyers—the High Five 

S and the Low Five—who then 
practically controlled the marketing of the 
crop,” said Aaron Sapiro in his recent bril- 
liant address to the American farm bureau 
federation. In early spring, these buyers 
would start stories about overproduction 
and low prices until they scared individual 
growers into contracting to sell their crop 
under 2 cents a pound. 

The speculators became millionaires, many 
growers lost their vineyards by foreclosure, 
some merchants were poverty-stricken, until 
by 1911 business was practically dead 
throughout the 50-mile radius around Fresno 
that produces nearly all the raisins in-this 
country. “Land was worth more with the 
vines out than with them in. In 1909 more 
vineyards changed hands and more mort- 
gages were foreclosed than in the entire pe- 
riod from 1911 to 1920.” 


What Made This Change? 


Growers, merchants and bankers became 
so sick of the thing that in 1911 they got to- 
gether to, study what was wrong with the 
raisin industry. Growers were amazed to 
find that bankers and merchants were with 
them, for the simple reason that unless 
growers prospered everybody else was going 
broke. So they all agreed to work out a co- 
operative selling plan somewhat like the 
orange men had done or the almond growers. 

The California associated raisin company 
was organized with sufficient capital to put 
up paeking houses. “They did not know then 
the trick of having a separate corporation 
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with capital to provide for buildings, pro- 
cessing, etc, leaving the marketing itself to 
be done by a sepdrate association without 
capital stock.” The latter plan appears to 
be legal under existing federal and state 
laws, whereas the single company plan has 
acquired such control that it is now under 
federal indictment as a trust, but the com- 
pany expects to win its case. Sapiro shows 
how to avoid that difficulty. 


How the Raisin Pooling Works 


Over 80% of the growers are under five- 
year contracts to turn their product into the 
company. It charges 5% for administration, 
selling and promotion. The business makes 
no profit whatsoever out of its members. 
They pool the product by grade and variety. 
The stuff is sold and each grower receives 
the resale value of his proportion of the de- 
liveries to the pool, less 5%. If one man puts 
in 1% of the total of one particular grade 
and variety that is in one pool, he gets back 
1% of the proceeds of the sale of the pool, 
less cost of doing business. He doesn’t have 
to wait until the end of the season, because 
the company borrows the money to pay him 
in cash. The California prune growers are 
in such good credit that their association last 
year borrowed for this purpose ten million 
dollars at 434%. ; 

The directors of the growers’ company 
employ the ablest éxpert to head each de- 
partment, paying whatever is necessary to 
secure and.hold such men. One is jn charge 
of processing, another of grading and pack- 
ing, another of transportation. The man in 
charge of marketing has proven such a suc- 
cess as to draw a commission on top of a big 
salary. The promotion department adver- 
tises the virtues and nutritive value of rai- 
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sins so as steadily to increase the demand at 
home and abroad. This increased demand 
thus far has absorbed the increased produc- 
tion at prices profitable to growers. In 
selling, wholesalers and jobbers all over the 
country are invited to submit their bids for 
large quantities of raisins. Thus, there is 
the keenest competition among buyers to get 
the crop and they bid up against each other 
for fear they won’t get it. This is exactly 
opposite to the old way by which buyers 
controlled and forced producers into accept- 
ing unprofitable prices. Consequently, raisin 
prices per pound have ranged upward, as fol- 
lows, the 1918 price having been fixed by the 
United States food administration: 


Year To Grower To Wholesaler 

OS 6a. bencecusent 3.46 cents 6% cents 

BEE Rcctencscssncvee Gee = 6% “ 

1915.. 3.64 7 

SPE Aws ere eveeene 4,21 7 
Os .. 485 9 
RE 97, ? 
ee re 10.00 “ 15 ” 


A frenzied demand for raisins, or for al- 
most any kind of dried grape, has developed 
in California during 1920, since federal pro- 
hibition went into effect. Growers have re- 
ceived over 20 cents per pound for this year’s 
crop. This extraordinary demand is due to 
the fact that raisins may be secrétly brewed 
for those who insist on booze in defiance of 
law. Growers are not responsible for this 
peculiar development or for the resulting 
runaway market. But the above record shows 
what co-operation has done for these grow- 
ers under normal conditions. A small mi- 
nority among the growers have stayed out- 
side, sometimes getting even better prices, 
by profiting from the co-operators’ effort. 
Obviously there is apt to be bitter feeling be- 
tween the four-fifths inside and the one-fifth 
of the producers who are outside. 
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Wagon Satisfaction During 
Wagon Long-life 


ITH many of your purchases you buy a 
an 
xpect this to give me good service for a good, 
When the Weber Wagon is your 
investment, a long history of satisfaction answers and 
cancels the question for you at once. 


Weber has set high standards for seventy-five years and, as a 
part of the International Harvester line, it leads now in selection of 
materials, in construction, and in exclusive refinements. 


For rough and ready hauling you cannot afford to buy a wagon 
which has not these famous Weber features: 


International fifth-wheel — a strong, solid support between 
bolster and sandboard, saving wear and tear and breaking 
of king bolt, circle iron, and entire front gear. 
feature which immediately became very popular. 


International swivel- reach coupling—a modern coupling 
which relieves the reach, hounds, and wheels of all twisting 
strains on the roughest roads. 
the place of the old-fashioned flat hound plates, 


And Weber wagons are also leaders in the greatest of 
modern wagon improvements — they are made to follow the 
universal 56-inch tread, like all automobiles and all modern 
They are made to fit into the twentieth century 
roads, to travel smoothly, without the old rough road strains 


Make no mistake in your wagon buying. 
low standards under paint and varnish, or to see the pitfalls behind 
But easiest of all 
certain and complete wagon satisfaction — choose Weber. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(incorPoRA TED) 
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Cuts from 
both sides of 
limb and does 
not bruise 






the bark. 
Made in all Styles and Sizes 
= All shears 


delivered free 
to your door. 
Send for circu 
lar and prices, 


619 $, Division Ave. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 
of any kind. 












Our New Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 
Catalog, state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 


“Brooklyn Brand” 


SULPHUR 


AOMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 99% pure, for spray- 
ing insecticide purposes and potato scab. SUPER- 
FINE COMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 99%% pure, for 
dusting purposes. FLOWERS OF SULPHUR, 100% 
pure. Manufactured by 


Battelle & Renwick 


80 MAIDEN LANE : _NEW YORK 
Write for Price List 





 THRESHERS 


Write us today for 
prices and 
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It Had to Come 


It is pretty hard for us to see the 
market value of our products cut 
down this fall after a most expensive 
season for crop growing. Machinery 
has been out 
of sight, and 
in fact, every- 
thing we have 
purchased has 
been cost. 
ly. Are we 
worse off than 
other people? 
I presume not 
if all the facts 
are known. 
The plain truth 
of the matter 
is that war can- 
not come and 
go with its 
merciless de- 
struction and 
become an endless source of good. 
There will come lean years, and we 
must learn to transpose our habits of 

















H, E. COOK 


spending to habits of sacrifice and 
saving or go busted, and that’s all 
there is to it, and I expect other bus- 
iness will suffer even worse. 


Farmers who have studied and ap. 


plied themselves first, last and all the 
time to soil improvement will be best 
able to stand the storm. It is far 
better than a bank account; one can 
get money out of a bank by writing 
his name, but to get it out of the soil 


requires at least a little work. 


The Cows That Don’t Breed 

We are having more than a nor- 
mal number of cases of failure to 
breed among our herd during the 
past year and the cases are among 
our best cows. Our local veterinarian 
has successfully treated three out of 
five cases by manipulating the ova- 
ries. This is worth while, when the 
cow is worth saving. He made an 
examination today of a five-year-old 
cow, and found one ovary enlarged, 
which was no doubt responsible for 
the failure to breed. She has taken 
on a staggy appearance, and it is 
very doubtful whether or not she is 
of sufficient value to keep in the herd, 
She is now nearly dry, having been 
in-milk more than a year. Ovary 
treatment seems to be founded upon 
a right principle, and for young cows 
of satisfactory quality I would advise 
treatment. 

I have bought 11 cows since Jan- 
uary, and five have been cows fit for 
a good working dairy. One was an 
out-and-out failure, and five were 
under standard. They cost $100 to 
$175, not especially gratifying. The 
good ones are three to five years old. 
Three of them were bought of one 
man, and he told me exactly as to 
their quality and individuality; a rare 
thing is it not? What is business 
morality anyhow in a cow trade, and 
why are words so loosely related to 
facts? Maybe it is on account of 
quality standard. There are good 
cows, and poor cows, according to 
the owner’s idea, in every herd, and 
different herds vary as much in pro- 
duction as individuals in these herds. 
Such a variation in animals develops 
rather loose standards of judgment, 
and when coupled with a loose con- 
ception of the relationship of man 
to man makes cow buying uncertain. 
If merchants were as deceptive, they 
would be lined up in the grand jury 
room. There is a standard for meas- 
uring cloth and shoes, but none for 
cows. If I buy a reaper, the guaran- 
tee to work is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, but if I sell the reaper man 
a cow, unless a special bargain is 
made, there is no guarantee. I am 
not acquainted with the purchase and 
sale of a single commodity that car- 
ries with it so small a guarantee and 
moral obligation as the transfer of 
cow ownership. Is it right or wrong 
to have it this way? 

The Value of Farm Buildings 

The burning of the dairy barn and 


outbuildings on a nearby farm, raises 
the question of the relationship of 









building's value to the rarm and w hat 
it would mean to most dairy farm. 
ers to lose their buildings, a charge 
that does not usually get into os 
cost of milk production figures, Not 
many farms are selling for more than 
the value of. the buildings, and at 
present building cost, few farms’ 
sales price would erect new buildings 
of the same capacity of the old ones, 
In the first place the insurance gen- 
erally carried is low. 3 

We all know how hazardous farm 
buildings are. Seldom are barns saved 
if they catch fire, and we ought to 
make this investment more pro- 
nounced when asking for cost plus, 
or even when leaving the plus ol’. 

A man can run a hay and erain 
farm if he cares to do so with very 
limited buildings outfit, but not so with 
dairy farming. We must have pro- 
tection for our animals, and space 
for their care and feed storage.— 
{H. E. Cook. 


Boys Harvest Potate Crop 


Confronted with the problem of 
harvesting 30 acres of potatoes last 
month with scarcity of labor, Earle 
R. Smith of Oswego county, N Y, 
developed, a potato-picking contest 
among 30 boys in the vicinity. The 
proposition was placed before the 
students of the Pulaski high school 
and those of the Fernwood and kKa- 
soag schools. The plan was to tike 
10 boys from each school as a tein, 
paying 5 cents a bushel for picking 
up the potatoes and offering iwo 
prizes of $10 and $5 for the team 
winning first and second prize. 

The scheme was received with fa- 


vor and the contest was on. The 
previous day four potato diggers, 
drawn by 16 horses, had been pui to 
work digging the potatoes. In six 
hours the 30 boys gathered 1556 


bushels of potatoes, placing them in 
crates. The Fernwood team won ihe 
first prize picking up 607 bushels: 
Kasoag, second with 508, and Pulas- 
ki, third with 361. First individual 
prize was won by Sprague Pettis and 
Dane Kellogg of Kasoag, who togeih- 
er picked up 153 bushels. The second 
prize went to James Lacy and Harold 
Nicholson of Fernwood, who gath- 
ered 130 bushels, 





Potato Seed Balls—M. A. D. of 
Chautaugua county, N Y, asks how to 
take care of potato seed balls ond 
how to plant them in the spring. The 
ripe seed balls which contain from 
100 to 300 seeds are dried when fully 
matured. The purpose of planting 
the seed is to bring about new sorts 
of potatoes, which in the mind of 
the propagator might be more com- 
mercially important than-some of the 
old standard varieties. At the proper 
season in the late winter or early 
spring these seeds are sown under 
glass, in hotbeds or outdoors and are 
handled accordingly. The seeds ger- 
minate rapidly. The plants are later 
transferred to a well-prepared piece 
of land. Thé distance apart varies 
from 12x12. inches to 26x25 inches. 
Frequently the tubers do not reach 
full size until the second year, and 
sometimes not until the third year. 
When cultivating the ground it is 
well to remember that the shoots 
which turn down into the ground 
and bear the tubers, are born from 
the axils of the first leaves. 

Wood Co, O. has about 3500 acres 
of sugar beets grown by farm- 
ers on annual contract, writes H 
8. Lewis, manager of the Wood coun- 
ty farm burcau. A small per cent is 
grown by commercial interests, but !t 
is hardly worth mentioning, The com- 
panies furnish labor by contract ‘/ 
the grower and also seed as stipulated 
in the acreage contract. The farmers 
take care of their fertilizer purchase. 
Arrangements between sugar beet 
farmers and the commercial interests 
are similar to those between farmers 
and canneries. Tomato acreage this 
year in Wood county is close to 3000 
acres, 
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upright strands. These side strands 
are bent upward, at angle of about 
45 degrees, and seed corn is stuck on 
them. A loop may be made at the 
top of the upright and bundle hung 
from ceiling in storage room. The 
illustration with article shows clearly 
the working of this method. 


Proper Storage of Seed Corn 
Seed corn may be stored in any 
well ventilated, warm and dry room 
where the temperature may be kept 








More Fruit in New Jersey 


Recent survey of the peach and 
apple centers of New Jersey, as made 
by the state department of agricul- 
ture, shows the peach industry cen- 
tered in the eight districts as indi- 
cated on the accompanying map. 
There are five commercial apple cen- 
ters as described below the map. In 
summing up the fruit business in 
New Jersey it is interesting to note 
that there are 679,000 bearing peach 
trees in the commercial orchards and 
302,000 trees not yet bearing. Of the 
non-bearing peach trees 58,000 will 
start to bear in 1921, 97,000 in 1922. 
and 147,000 in 1923. Assuming that 
about 50,000 trees will be taken out 
for various reasons during each of 
the next three years, the total num- 
ber of bearing trees in the commer- 
cial orchards in 1921 should be 687,- 
000; in 1922, 734,000; in 1923, 831,000, 














Making Wire Prong Seed Hanger 


above the freezing point. Never 
store seed corn im. sacks, piles or by 
placing one row of ears on top of 
another. Some methods here noted. 

Nail System—In this system ten- 
penny nails are driven from each side 
of a 1x4-inch or larger piece of 
lumber 3 inches apart and at an an- 
gle of +5 degrees. The individual 
ears are stuck to these nails and 
boards placed in rows 4 feet apart. 
This allows room for passage around 
racks, 

Post System—The heads of ten- 
penny or slightly larger nails are cut 
eff and naiis driven Into posts 3 
inches apart at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. On these nails the ears are 
placed. Posts in any well ventilated 
and warm cellar may be used for this 
purpose, 

Twine System—This is a system 
used extensively and is well recom- 
mended, as the bundles or ears may 
be placed in any convenient, well ven- 
tilated and heated place. About one- 
fourth pound of bundle twine is 
needed to tie up a bushel of seed. 
Any convenient length of twine is 
taken and loose ends tied together. 
One man places the ear over the loop 
formed by doubling up the twine, 
while the other man holding the two 
ends, draws one end through the loop 
of the other end, crossing over the 
ear of corn. Another ear is placed 
on this crossed twine and by repeat- 
ing this performance until the length 
of string is used up, you have a very 
convenient bundle which ‘may be 
hung from ceiling in storage place. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
clearly how this method is used. 

Wire Prong System—Number nine 
woven or electric welded fence wire 
is used. With a chisel, cut the cross 
strands about 3 inches either side of 





New Jersey Fruit Centers 


The areas diagramed above show the com- 
mercial peach and apple centers of the state. 
As peach centers the districts are known as 
follows: 1, Hunterdon; 2, Middletown; 3, 
Burlington; 4, Camden‘ 5, Glassboro; 6, 
Hammonton; 7, Vineland; 8, Bridgeton. The 


“4 apple crop centers are the districts num- 
4 rP bered 2, 8, 4, 5. and 8, and go by the same 
\ 4 names except that number 2 is known as the 
a, 1 H Monmouth apple district. 
‘ i 
4 : 4 or an increase of between 1 and 2% 


from 1920 to 1921, 6% from 1921 to 
1922, and 13% from 1922 to 1923. 

In the commercial apple orchards 
: a total of 308,000 bearing trees was 
i) ae found. Over 90% of these trees are 
' between the ages of eight and 25 
years showing that the conimercial 
apple industry in New Jersey is com- 
paratively young. In addition the 








survey showed 252,000 non-bearing 
. trees. This indicates that by 1928 or 


bunt 1930 the number of bearing apple 
ae Bi trees will have increased to 560,000, 
or over 80% more than the present 
35 number, which means a probable in- 
as crease in production by that time of 
about 40% more than the present 
production. These increases in peach 
. ee and apple plantings do not appear 
SE ak fey abnormal, and with increased atten- 
tion paid to proper marketing there 
should be no overproduction, 




















Steps in Twine System of Storage 


No More COLD 
HOMES! 












Simple way of heating a 
CELLARLESS cottage by 
IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 
Boiler and 4 AMERICAN Radiators. 
Ask for catalog (free) showing open 
views of heating layouts of 4, 5, 6 
and 7 rooms. 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Farm Home Heating Outfits 


Any dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 
No. a Size IDEAL~-Arcola with a4 eq. ft. of Radiation e143 
2- “ o it) ct) oe oe 





For 
oo 3-B oo oe oe at) 200 oe o 213 
Saicsms >: > Ss 3: 
No. 1-A Size IDEAL-Arcola with 135 sq. ft. of Radiation $163 
For oo ay “ oe i) “- os oe oe ae 
Hard oe oe oe oo o ci} oo 
Coal 4-A 330 299 
ct) 5-A it) oo oe oo 400 eo o 349 


Prices include Expansion Tank and Drain Valve. Prices do not include labor, pipe and 
fittings used in installation and which ere supplied by the local dealer at extra charge. 
Radiation is of regular 38-in. height 3-column AMERICAN Peerless, in sizes as needed to 
suit your rooms. Outfits shipped complete f.o. b. our nearest warehouse, at Boston, Prov- 
fidence, Worcester, Springfield (Mass.), Albany, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bir- 
mi Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 











Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL- Arcola 
method is that no cellar is needed. 
Everything is onone floor. The Arcola 
is placed in any room that has a chim- 
ney connection. No running to cellar. 
Same water is used over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at present attractive 
prices for outfits complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits consist of the 
boiler and radiators to heat various 
size houses. Write us your require- 
ments! Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the living-rooms, 
The IDEAL-Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of hot water—not the 
dry, burnt-out atmosphere of stove 
heating. There is no fire risk to build- 
ing—no danger to children—fire lasts 
for hors! The Arcola burns hard or 
soft coal, 








The outfit consists of an IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 
Boiler and 4, 5, or 6 AMERICAN Radiators and 
Special Expansion Tank—everything except labor, 
pe and fittings, which any local dealer will supply. 
table above for various sizes and prices of outfits. 


* Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


~htiget™ AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY >» 
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You Have Something to Sell 


HERE is scarcely a farmer who does not have something to sell 
every once in a while, a little out of the ordinary or a bit of 
surplus. It may be a few excellent cockerels or pullets, a fine, 
splendid calf or two, a few pounds or bushels of seed, some un- 
usually good pigs that ought to be used for breeders, an extra pup, 
well bred, but which should be on a farm and not killed. Then, too, 
there may be a tool that is unused, or a farm hand who is wanted, 
or a farm manager who is looking for a place. These are just a 
few of the odds and ends of farm life; and they represent one phase. 
But there is another. For every time something is for sale there is 
a market. There are thousands of farmers who would buy a pup 
or a cockerel, some seed, a calf, a pig or a trio, and dozens of other 
things if they knew just where the same were obtainable. It is to 
help our readers from both ends that “YOUR MARKET PLACE” 
page is conducted. Look this over in this issue. If you have some- 
thing to sell, try out the department; if there is something you 
have been looking for maybe that very thing is listed in this very 
issue. “YOUR MARKET PLACE” is the readers’ page, and we 
hope each of you will make the most of it. 
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Children Should 
Not Have Coffee 


but they enjoy a cheering 
hot drink at mealtime just ) 
like the older folks. 


NSTANT 
POSTUM 


is the ideal table drink for 
children as well as grown- 
ups. Its rich, coffee-like fla- 
vor pleases, but it contains . 
none of coffee'’s harmful ele- 
ments. It costs less, too! 






Postum Cereal Co.,Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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NOW READY TO SHIP 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 
dairy cows. beef cattle, sheep and hogs 


We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling Compeny. 
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How To Get More Eggs 
and Save Feed! Bor oa. 


fayers; how to feed to double egg yield; how to keep 
flock healthy; Lege = houses in winter; get good 
hatch strong chicks — 1,000 it 
} ag BL mein 88 lessons, » ——4 
guended by 25,000 studerts. 
ble profits. FREE ‘*Doliars and 
se," gives all the facts. Write today, — 
Geeeescare POULTRY 
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back if it 

Se Syndter PREE Vest Pocket et Vv i tions adviner. De- 


Jaw and 200 other Cattle and Horse diseases. 
PLEMING BROTNMERS, 22 | Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
By W. H. Brown 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to begin- 
ners in the business who have @ limited amount of 
capital and experience. Unusual attention is given te 
the smal! but important details from hatching time 
te the time the produce is marketed. 

Hilustrated, 188 pages. 5x7 inches. Net $1.25. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. ¥, 








Gets 28 Eggs A Day 
Now, From 34 Hens 


C. C. White, Well-Known Breeder, 





Tells How. Costs Nothing to Try. 


“IT gave Don Sung to 34 utility But 
Orpingtoens and the egg yiek! increase 
—~y 7 te 28 a day. Don Sung is a wonder 
and I am now giving it to all my hens 
regularly.”"—Chas. C. White, Mgr., Cherry 

Hill Farm, Flac kville, Ind. 
} Mr. White is the weil 
known breeder and ex- 
hibitor. He wrote the above 
letter tn December, after his 
test had shown a gain of 21 
eggs a day from 34 hens. 
We will make you the same 
offer we made him. Here it is: 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don't find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a gut 
profit besides, simply tell us and ycur 
money will be —— — 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 
scientific tonie and conditioner. It is _ 
gre in the feed, improves the he: 

ealth and makes her stronger aud mor by 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 

and gets the eggs, no matter how cold oF 
wet the weather. 

Don mgt can be obtained promptly from 








your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, oF 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
age by mail prepaid. Burrell- ty wd Co. 
214 Columbia Ppldg.. Indianapolis, 


DONSUNG 





Chinese for EqqLa 


a WOLASSES 


Big eden wing Share ol ae | 
J eh eet veolany outa ahi atete Gren 
tera On errival at your station. Sample and beck fron 
ee , GARVEY COMPANY, OEFT AA NEW OBLEANE LA 
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Signing Contracts Under Way 
ll. H. LYON, CHENANGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 

We hear reports, purporting to 
come from the Dairymen’s league of- 
fice, to the.effect that the pooling 
contracts are not being received there 
as rapidly as might be desired. These 
reports may come from friends of 
farmers or from our enemies, There 
may be a basis of fact in some way 
for them. At the same time, “let 
not your hearts be troubled.” We 
have abundance of evidence’ that 
large numbers of contracts have been 
signed that have not yet been for- 
warded. In a way, it is a mistake to 
hold these back, for it tends to dis- 
courage our friends. Let’s get them 
in, and let our “light shine” in the 
good cause. Then let’s get after the 
many others who are willing to sign 
when given an invitation, especially 
when the purport of the contract is 
explained to them, When this has 
been done, and the contracts are for- 
warded, we are ready to go after the 
doubting Thomases. That is, the hon- 
est members who need explanations, 

So far as reports go at this mo- 
ment, my own county of Chenango 
stands ahead. It did that in 191», 
thanks to our director, Mr Kershaw. 
I have just attended a meeting of the 
Broome county workers, and find 
them enthusiastic, but in need of ac- 
tive constructive effort. I heard plans 
worked out for bringing the “gospel” 
of pooling to all parts of the county. 
My guess is that two weeks from now 
that county will show close to double 
the number of contracts that have 
been sent in to date. Other sections 
will do likewise. It is no time to be 
discouraged, unless leadership-is poor 
in some localities. Meanwhile, what 
of cows? I know of many being or- 
fered for sale, with no buyers. At 
the same time there are a number of 
other instances where men are ees” 
ing cows for $150 to $200 each I 
doubt the wisdom of selling good 
cows at a serious sacrifice, but if we 
have a few poor ones, and can get 
something for them, they had better 
go. On the other hand, I doubt the 
wisdom of buying any unknown grade 
cow at $200, and personally I would 
hesitate on $150. It is just possible 
that a cow in good condition and of 
10,000 to 20,000-pound performance 
might be a good buy. My pornt is 
that many farmers do not reatize the 
seriousness of the milk situation in 
league territory. This propaganda of 
the dealers may be doing some harm, 
but I know that it is turning some 
men to favor pooling. They say that 
if the dealers are spending so much 
money to prevent pooling it must be 
that it is a good think for farmers. 
Patrons of the Nestles food company 
have been growing sore for some 
time, and that concern has lIost a 
host of friends among their produc- 
ers. In addition, a great many patrons 
of other concerns who find what that 
company is doing are becoming very 
greatly incensed over their course of 
misstatement and half-truth. They 
are understood by the general run of 
dairymen more completely than ever 
before, and the result is additional 
loss of confidence. 


Silo Deaths 

I notice the report of a death in a silo 
when it was being filled. Why is this? 
[Mrs H. A. G., Rennselaer County, N Y. 

Death in the silo is occasionally a 
fact at filling time. It is caused by 
having the doors closed after begin- 
ning to fill the silos. One of the first 
chemical changes in silage is the for- 
mation of carbonic acid gas within 
a few hours after the corn goes in 
the silo. This is heavier than air 
and may accumulate to a hight of 6 
or 8 feet. 

Naturally, if the lower doors down 
near to the last layers of silage are 
closed, the carbonic acid gas will 
overcome anyone going in the silo. 
If, on the other hand, the doors are 
kept open so that a current of air 
can pass over the top of the cut 
silage out of the top of the silo, the 
carbonic acid gas will not accumu- 
late and there is no danger. This 
danger is lessened by running silage 
into the silo to some depth each day 
before anyone enters the silo to level 
and tramp the silage. 


Will Cement Dairymen 
NEWFIELD DAIRYMEN, NEW Yor: 

We would like to ask: Who 
Alfred McCann? He seems to 
sider the league as a hydra-head-;j 
monster standing between the farm- 
ers and Nestle food company. [iis 
frantic appeals moves us to imasi- 
nation in which we see a movie pi. 
ture. Hydra-headed monster is the 
central figure holding one end ow: 
large pipe which runs back ww 4 
large vat where 85,000 dairymen are 
toiling and sweating, milking th 
cows and pouring the milk tm the . 
As the monster complacently abso 
the milk and grows fat, he turns jis 
eyes in the opposite direction wh: 
we see a vast throng of babies wih 
McCann and the Nestles food com- 
pany in the front row displaying 
large placards with the inscription, 
“Mr League, give us some, it doesn't 
cost you nothin’.” 

I suppose McCann’s head is so n 
row between the ears, that he ciu:)i 
comprehend that a league consisis uf 
individual persons, bound together 
for mutual protection and benetit 
and that the farmers themselves are 
the Dairymen’s league. An@ it will 
be necessary to make quite a rounii- 
up to put them all in prison. The 
farmers do not believe any fals- 
hoods; but they know the cost «ji 
production, and that they have bern 
held up for years by the distributing 
end of the deal. 

If the large milk companies ca:\'t 
pay farmers a living price for their 
milk, they had better close’ thir 
doors permanently, and the sooner 
they notify us to that effect, the ber- 
ter. Our cows will make better b«:/ 
this fall than next spring and save 
the expense of wintering. Pooling is 
all right for the big concerns, but not 
for the farmer. Oh, no, they might 
be able to send out agents to look 
after their business. The Nestics foud 
company’s answer bears the ear 
marks of having been written by the 
same pen, guided by the same ha, 
as the McCann letter. 

The principal point seems to fx 
trying to show the individual farm«r 
how much he is losing, and will lose 
by all dealing through the league. 
Yet under the heading, “destroyin; 
the milk industry,” these peop!’ 
whine that the league milk cost- 
them +45 cents more per 100 pounds 
than their competitors pay the uw 
organized farmers of the mid: 
west. The whole upshot of their a 
peal seems to be, Iet us go back 
the old form of contract, when dai 
men agree to deliver their milk fro.1 
April 1 for one year, the price to |! 
made monthly by the New Y: 
milk exchange! 

The writer personally has deliver! 
thousands of quarts of milk to U 
Spencer shipping station under such 
contract for which the price paid ws 
44 cents per 40-quart can during t! 
flush of the season, milk had to ! 
delivered twice a day in warm weati- 
er, and some farmers had to hi! 
their individual milk four miles 
least. 

This was not conducive to mor'- 
gages on the farms. Oh, no. It w*5 
simply a benevolent arrangeme™' 
where the farmers furnished th 
milk shipper’s wife and family wii? 
all the luxuries that money wou!) 
buy, and himself with diamonds 
which he sported a goodly sized or: 
in his shirt front and cuffs when ! 
came to have contracts signed. Th 
writer learned afterward the pric 
was made by the price of surplus 
milk auctioned on the block in Ne 
York. The surplus milk was wh! 
was soured and partly spoiled 
transit. 


Average Composition of Cow’s Milk 
Average Extent «f 


Ingredients Quantity Variation 
Fat ncccccccccccceceee. 40% 2.5-8.0 
ccccccesoccccecs 630 2.0-3.5°% 
Albumen ......6...++: 0.7% 6.6-8.9% 
BOGE ccasccccsccceccs 5.0% 4.0-6.0° 
Mb vce sks EG MES 0.7% 06-0." 
a eee eee 87% 84.0-8> 
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The Poultry Yard 








Reason Back of Line Breeding 

Just what is meant by line breeding of 
poultry, and how is it accomplished? Pleasv 
tell me how a farmer can line breed in his 
own flock.—[Mrs E. . = 

By the term line breeding in poul- 
try work the same methods are meant 
as when the term inbreeding is used. 
in a popular way, line breeding in- 
dicates that the relationship betwecn 
the male and female fowls while still 
related, is more or less remote, while 
inbreeding more commonly refers to 
very closely related parents. The only 
difference between the two terms is 
one in the degree of relationship and 
it is a question often discussed as to 
whether or not there should be more 
than one term to express the same 
thing, 

Im the poultry flock the good char- 
acteristics are often accentuated in 
the off-spring by breeding fowls of 
very close relationship. Care must 
be taken not to accentuate harmful 
characteristics, as both good and bad 
points may be brought out more 
strongly when breeding closely. of 
course, the mating of male and fe- 
male fowls from the same setting of 
eges is the closest kind of inbreed- 
ing. The matching of a parent to 
one of the off-spring is also closs 
breeding, but as the relationship is 
more remote than in the case just 
mentioned, this is frequently referred 
to as line breeding. 

Of course, it is readily understood 
that the principles of poultry breed- 
ing must vary somewhat from those 
followed with other live stock. Some 
careful students of poultry breeding 
insist that inbreeding ‘Or line breed- 
ing is not necessary to breed im- 
provement. There seems to be no 
question, but what most of our breeds 
of poultry as well as other live stock 
were largely inbred in the making. 
It is not possible to follow every step 
in the origin of some of our breeds 
of poultry. It is open for discussion 
as to whether or not the inbreeding 
was due to circumstance or to the 
fact that two or more unrelated 
families were at hand in the making 
of new breeds. 

The ultimate purpose of breeding 
should be the principle point to be 
considered rather than the danger in 
accentuating characteristics of certain 
closely related fowls. The best policy 
to be followed with the average farm 
flock where breeding is carefully reg- 
ulated is the common sense view 
point, and the mating of fowls which 
are not too closely related. The 
breeding of distant relatives may be 
practiced when it seems wise to ac- 
centuate or maintain certain reliable 
characteristics. 

The big danger from inbreeding or 
line breeding is a reduction of vigor 
in the fowls, and low breeding powers. 
This may show in the egg yield, in 
the fertility of the eggs and in the 
vigor and mortality of the chicks, 
while it may not in any way hurt the 
type or reduce prize winning quall- 
tles. It is right on this point that 
professional poultry farmers and 
farmers differ markedly in the goal 
for which they aim. The scientific 
fact of the above statement is that 
the egg laying organs are more 
closely related to vigor than is the 
shape or type of a fowl. 








Away with Rooster—On best regu- 
lated egg farms there is no longer a 
rooster with the flock during the late 
spring and summer season. After the 
breeding season closes, all roosters 
are kept away from the hens, for in- 
fertile eggs keep much better than 
fertile ones. . 


Amount of Silage—H. C. C., New 
York: A silo 12% feet square and 30 
feet high will hold approximately 94 
tons of silage. 


Coming Winter Poultry Shows 


Madison Square Garden. New York City....Jan 20-24 
Boston Show, Boston, Mass ........+++++- Dec 28-Jan 1 
SECTIONAL POULTRY SHOWS 
Mewes, D cosccccccccccccdsccccccccccesoocsae B25 
PR, DD ccncvicscasesscocncetéccosece Jan 10-15 

Easton, Pa ...... ° 


Woodbury, N J 
Maumee, O ;..... 
Washington, D 
Hammonton, N 
Fostoria, O 
Baltimore, Mi 
Auburn, N ¥ ,.. 
Ogdensburg, N Y¥ .. 
Defiance, O *s 






Paterson, N J ssevcesss+- 


Ameiican Agridalturist}! November 6, 1020 
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EGGS 
IN DECEMBER 


“T had some LAYMORE, 
and think it is the best of 
any kind of tonic that I 
have tried. I got 514 eggs 
in December, whereas I 
only got 60 eggs the year 
before. 

(Signed) H. C. GAUCK, 


Walnut, Kan. 














experts are at your service to 
may have. 


Tonic for 


More Eggs 


Makes 
The Lazy Hen 
Lay 


PRICE 
$1.00 


Mayer’s 
Hatchery 


Security Bullding 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


- Ge Pel CE oe ty, N 
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852 Eggs 


IN JANUARY 


Mayer’s Poultry Farm 


Being the largest. poultry remedy house in the world, 
MAYER’S HATCHERY operates its own experimental poultry 
farm, where, first, every product that it manufactures is thoroughly 
tested out before being offered to the public, and our staff of poultry 





Yes, sir! Eight hundred and = 
fifty-two eggs in the bitter cold 


month of January. That is the record of 
the number of eggs one of our customers 
received for that month. This is what Mr. 
J. N. Lewis of Pipe Creek, Texas, wrote us 
under date of February 6: “Last month 
I sold 852 eggs, and before using LAY- 
MORE only sold 50 or 60 eggs.” This is 
the remarkable record made in one of the 
coldest months of the year, when most 
hens are loafing instead of laying. LAY- 
MORE, the scientific egg producer, has 
filled the purse and gladdened the hearts of 
thousands of poultry raisers all over the 
world. LAYMORE is made from a secret 
formula that acts directly, without force or 
injury, on the reproductive organs of the 





fowl. LAYMORE is not a condiment, nor 
a stimulant, but entirely a scientific tonic «& : Y 
that tones up the system and supplies in — \\\ y 





winter the green of a summer's dict. 
Thousands of unsolicited testimonials are 
received from poultry people who have used 
this tonic for increasing their egg produc- 
tion. Under the LAYMORE system, you 
receive the maximum results at the mini- 
mum cost, A trial will convince you that 
you should never be without LAYMORE, 


448 EGGS 
From 20Hens 


“In January I was getting 
one egg a day from 32 
hens. I began feeding 
MAYER’S LAYMORE and 
here’s the result: 448 eggs 
from 20 hens in one 
month.” 

(Signed) 

‘ CHARLES MOORE, 
Clymer, Pa. 















solve any poultry troubles that you 











Not one penny in advance. Why bother about writing @ 
check, buying a postoffice money order, or enclosing cur- 
rency that may get lost in the mails—when I assume the 
risk and send you LAYMORE without one penny in ad- 
vance. Fill out the coupon below with your name and ad- 
dress, for five packages of LAYMORE at $2. I shall send 
the LAYMORE to you, postage and war tax paid. Try 
LAYMORE 380 days, and if, in that time, you are not entire- 
ly satisfied, LAYMORE will not cost you one penny. 


Pay the Postman When He Delivers 
Your Laymore 


Deposit with the postman when he delivers LAYMORE o 
five packages. .Try the conients of all for 30 days, If 
entirely satisfied, back goes every penny you paid. 


Special Trial Offer and Guarantee 


LAYMORE is sold under my guarantee of absolute satisfaction or 
money refunded. Try LAYiiORE for 30 days at my risk. If LAY- 
MORE does not couble your egg production—if your hens are not in 
healthier condition—LAYMORE will not cost you one penny. 


Only Mail the Coupon 


Don’t send any money with the coupon, unless you want to—but don’t 
wait a minute. Sit down right now, fill out the coupon and send it 
in. Thousands of folks are already using LAYMORE, and you are 
dosing money every day your hens are without it. 


MAYER’S HATCHERY 


673 Washington Ave, N., Minneapolis, Minn, 


65 regular $1.00 packages of 
LAYMORE for only 


$2.00 


$500 


War tax and 














vy $2 for the 


you are not 





























MAYER’S HATCHERY, 
673 Washington Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me ......... packages 
of LAYMORE, for which I agree to pay the post- 
man $......seeeeseee On delivery. If IT am not 
entirely satisfied after using LAYMORE 30 days, I 
am to be refunded every penny I paid. 


Ed 












postage paid NAMSrcceccccccccecceececcecceeceeceeccsooececceescee 
by Mayer's 
Hatchery 






Postofice secccecccccccscesccccerccccccccceccecccccccccee 
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Government Merchandise 
At ¥% Its True Value 


Army goods renovated in the Govern- 
Ment laboratories under the personal 
supervision of Government Inspectors, 
These goods have been inspected and 
accepted by the Government as to their 
condition. You can’t beat this for qual- 
ity guarantee. These goods were man- 
ufactured for Uncle Sam’s boys and not 


for the market. refer you to the 
Contract Departmert, Surplus Property 
Division, Washington, D. C. Place your 
orders at once, as this stock soon will 


be exhausted. An opportunity like this 
will never happen again. 


Russet 
Shoe 


20,600 pair genuine 
Russet shoes, slightly 
worn, but neatly re- 
paired with genuine 
Oak leather. Worth 
$12.00, wearing value. 
Our price $2.90. 

icld 


Shoe 














$2.90 Pair 


25.000 pair Field ¥, _. 
ry 7 manutactared - — 
under vernment D 

specifications for $3.90 Pair 

Strength and durability. Three thick- 
nesses of sole leather, foot leather lined, 
waterproof, slightly worn, but a $15. 06 








value. Our price $3.90. 
T 15,000 Trench’ shoes, 
rench slightly worn but guar- 
anteed to equal new in 
wearing value. Heaviest 
of high grade leather, 
waterproof, triple sole, stud- 
ded with hob nails, and heels 
with metal horseshoe; worth 
$18.00, our price $4.90. 
8,000 Army 
overcoats, Army 
made of 
the high- 
est grade, 90 per 
cent wool. Some of these coats 
have been slightly worn but 
have been renovated in the 
Gevernment’s own  labora- 
tories and are guaranteed to 
be in first class condition. 
These goods dye a beautiful 
blue or black. Raw material' 
is worth more than the price 
asked for the coat. Our price 
$8.75 Each 
New army 
blankets a 
gray, medium and 
Army Bed Blanket fri shades, "riess 
dark colors make a beautiful auto robe 
and we are selling thousands for this 
Purpose. Also blankets which were used 
| a few times in local camps, but have been 
laundered and renovated in the Govern- 


ment’s own laborstories, and fvaran- 
teed to be in firs: class condition by 
| their inspectors. 

Renova ted wool, og = $9 to $12 


value, 
MEEMacccceoscccccccceseesess 
New wool, ” ‘regular $12 
Value, our price eac 

Hither of the above blankets are won- 
@erful bargains. 

Mail $1.00 deposit on each item ordered, 
balance on _ delivery. Overcoats one 
Dilankets shipped by express, shoes 
parcel-post. Satisfaction a 


Kingsley Army Shoe Co. vert 50 
| 3852 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, [iL 


Pll Save You Money on New Tires 


Guaranteed 5000 Miles 
INNER TUBE ones 
A sa of over 6 ! 
lard makes if -reth 
conds or rebuilts. Gua rant ed 
miles with regular ac 
ment Present market dit i 
and werproduction en sble us to 


make this great money voy J offer 
Send today and get ° 

just fill out the coupen and pay 
postman on arriv ‘al We guarantes 


vr mpt. shipment and satisfaction 
yr money refunded. 
37 


32x 4% 008.88 
23 





30x 3%.. 13 ‘87 x4%.. 34.9. 
32x 3%.. 17.29 | 34x 4%%.. 35.88 
3ix4@ .. 24.54 5x4%.. 37.53 
S2x4 .. 24.89 }x4%%.. 38.07 
33x4 .. 26.13 385x5 .. 44.37 
34x4 .. 26.65 S7x5 .. 46.83 
MORGAN TIRE COMPART, 61 Greadway, New York City 
Send tire size with your tube. I will 
pay postman on rrival. If not a I can 
return them and get my money back. 
BEE Se0cceccecouceececoccucceeeeecoosoososooscce 
PD ssescceleocvceiececeed CITY occccccece eee 





A 
2, 3 4, 6 8 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


atp 'y Low Prices. Above pri 
for’? -P. is for reeniine complete on skids 


Wateser Che tor Bin Bane Euatne Genie 
Wrrre Encine Works 
sees Oakiand Ave. KANSAS CITY 
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Farm Boy Speaks Up 


E. W. H., MONROE COUNTY, XN ¥ 
In conversation with the appraiser 
for the city banks he made the re- 


mark that after a canvass of the farms 
of this county they found 9S farms 
idle, not a furrow being turned on any 
of them; they place the blame on the 
shoulder of a rich man his new build- 
ings and operations costing well into 
the millions, the farmers and their 
families going there to work, because 
of the short hours and large wages re- 
ceived compared with work on the 
farm. 

Part of the cause of idle farms may 
be placed to this, but a neighbor of 
mine who has a son who will soon be 
of age is just as responsible to the 
county as the large employer. After 
working on his father’s farm for years, 
without a fixed income at any time, no 
interest in any of the crops, just work 
year after year, with nothing before 
him but at some future year possibly 
becoming the owner of the farm at his 
parents’ death, he is ready to leave the 
farm, leaving his father in his advanc- 
ing years to work the place alone, or 
knowing that in a year or two he will 
have to sell or rent the farm, it being 
impossible for him to operate it alone. 

He reads American Agriculturist, is 
a good farmer, but he said, “I worked 
for my father until I was of age with- 
out pay,” but as a young fellow my- 
self I know that we cannot do it now. 


“We want an interest in the farm,” 
this young man said; “an in- 
terest a cow or two pigs, a third or 


some other portion of the farm busi- 
ness as a whole, especially if no wages 
have been paid, in no other way will 
they hold us on the farm.” 

As a reader of American Agricul- 
turist, I wish you would publish a 
strong editorial on thts question of 
ways and means of holding young 
farmers on the farm. 

We do not want city work, with all 
there is in the country to live for, but 
we must receive a proper reward for 
the years we have worked and the hot 
days we have spent in the fields, week 
in and week out. There are no mov- 
ing pictures for us, no ball games, and 
we enjoy them; so kindly try to open 
the eyes and hearts of parents with 
boys to the fact that unless a 
is made to them, there 
er number of idle 
now; each is- 


growing 
proper return 
will be an even great 
farms than is reported 


sue of American Agriculturist is looked 
forward to with ever growing interest. 

Note. E. W. H. touches an Impor- 
tant point. An expression of opinion 
of how parents on farms have met this 
issue will be greatly appreciated, How 
are you working with your boys? is 
now open for discussion.—[The Edi- 
tor. 


Puts Blame on Unsprayed Apples 
\. N. REED, MERCER COUNTY, N J 
Having read all kinds of reports on 
apples for this season, I should like 
to report conditions they appear 
to me from my travels throughout 
New Jersey by automobile. I agree 
with the reports which state that the 


as 


apple crop is the largest in many 
years, but that is not all that should 
be said, 


There are two classes of men who 


have apple orchards. The first are 
classed in New Jersey as fruit grow- 
ers, and they make fruit growing 


their business and give their orchards 


he best of attention. They thin the 
fruit each year so that the trees are 
not overloaded, but produce fruit of 


good size and color. They have about 
the same sized crop of good fruit 
each year. In New Jersey there are 
abut 180 fruit growers who own 40% 
of the apple trees in the state. 

The other class of growers may be 
termed as farmers. They have 10 to 
200 trees on their farms, but the 
trees do not receive much care, If 
they have apples, they shake them 
off, and often put them upon the 
market as they are. If too wormy 
or knotty, they go to the cider press, 
or are thrown away. These farmers’ 


apples are a side line, and the farm, 
ers depend for their income upon 


other crops, such as corn, potatoes, 
hay and grain. 
This season the farmers have a 


large crop of apples, and their trees 
are loaded. Many of the farmers’ or- 
chards have not had even one spray- 
ing, and the apples show the lack of 
care. I should judge that not 10% 
of the apples grown by the farmers 
are of No 1 size. The fruit growers 
got it in the neck on their early ap- 
ples this summer. One cause was 
the large crop of farmers’ apples. 
Just at that time the farmers are 
waiting for potato-picking season to 
commence, and with time available, 
and ne cider presses open, they im- 
proved their opportunity to put upon 
the markets considerable fruit of low 
grade. This held up to quite an ex- 
tent the sale of good apples. 

I do not think that fruit growers 
who have nice apples of choice varie- 
ties should worry. Winter apples 
will keep, and they do not have to 
be put upon the market quickly like 
the soft, perishable sorts. 


Stealing Farm Products 

H. M. BRIGHAM, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Stealing fruit and other products 
.from farmers has become so general 
in many sections of the state that 
farmers should be informed as to the 
laws enacted for their protection. 
Subdivision 3 of Section 1425 of the 
penal law provides: 

“That a person who wilfully severs 
from the freehold of another or of 
the people of the state any produce 
thereof or thing attached thereto 
shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 


Taking fruit, vegetables or other 
farm products which have been 
picked, dug or severed from the soil 


is larceny. If the value is not more 
than $50 it is petty larceny, if over 
$50 and less than $500 grand larceny 
in the second degree; if over $500 it 
is grand larceny in the first degree. 

The code of criminal procedure 
provides: Section 185—‘“A private 
person may arrest another: 1. For 
a crime, committed or attempted in 
his presence;” and Section 18#—‘A 
private person who has arrested an- 
other for the commission of a crime, 
must, without unnecessary delay, take 
him -before a magistrate, or deliver 
him to a peace officer.” 

These statutes make it a crime for 
anyone to pick, dig, cut or sever from 
the farm any product wild, or culti- 
vated; and larceny to take away fruit, 
vegetables or other farm products 
which have been picked, dug or har- 
vested, and give the farmer the r‘ght 
to arrest without a warrant any per- 
son found committing or attempting 
to commit any of these crimes. The 
person arrested should be without de- 
lay taken before a justice of the 
peace or other magistrate and charged 
with the crime or delivered to any 
officer whose duty it is to make ar- 
rests. A few arrests and convictions 
would soon put a stop to these out- 
rages. 

The farm and its products belong to 
the farmer, and the city dweller must 
recognize this and respect the farm- 
er’s rights. It should not be necessary 
to arrest and convict him, but appar- 
ently it is. 





State Dairymen’s Association—At 
Watertown Tuesday to Thursday, No- 
vember 16-18, will be held 44th an- 
nual meeting New York state dairy- 
men’s association. At this meeting 
Bradley Fuller will discuss the Dairy- 
men’s league co-operative associa- 
tion; George L, Flanders will discuss 
court interpretation of thte agricul- 
tural law; H. J. Richardson will tell 
of the difficulties and troubles of 
these men, and Dean H, E. Cook will 
recite the evolution of dairying... Oth- 
er topics will be, eradication on tu- 
berculosis, accredited herd work In 
New York, and improvement of New 
York state butter. Thomas E. Tiquin 
of Albany is secretary of the associa- 
tion, and to him any inquiries may be 
directed. 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex. 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Exnangion Processt reed 
nates ise— 
Rim Cut <e enables us to sel] 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in ever, 
community to use and intr: 
duce these wonderful tires a 
our astonishingly low priccs 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
toa resentative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


DEPT. 115 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE 




















“Reo” Cluster Metal “Shin 


gies, V-Crimp, Corr: 
gated, Stan . Painted or aw —~{ mee 
=a. Sidings, aliboard Paints, 


-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greaic: ct 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


eost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proot. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our en ge 
low prices ree 

samples. We sell direct 


to you at a big saving. 
Ask for Book 1162 






















or fur on it. We make robes, 
coats, caps, gloves, mruffs, rugs, 
ete.,to your order. You save money 
and we save your furs. Free cata- 
log of stylish fur garments: Free. 


We moure large and small game. beds and 
fish. Write today 





OCHESTER. FUR DRESSING CO. 
655 WEST AVE. 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 





ET TRL 
Fisher, Marten, etc. 


We ‘pay highest cash prices for 
all staple furs—Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox. 
Fancy furs a out. inelud- 
ing Silver and Fox, 
Est. 1870. 


\. aska to Mexico. 
Send for free Price List. Address 
M. J. JEWETT & SONS, Dept. 9, REDWOOD, N. Y. 
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Your ig Meat 
oe a4 at Less 
Than Half 
Butchers 


imitations 


Get a National Giant Smoke House 
Smoke your own hams, bacon, sau- 
sage, fish. Have better, sweeter, 
cheaper meat for your own tabl 

same as thousands of other good farmers. 
This wonderful smoke house is portable. 
Operated in or out doors. Runs on eae, 
cobs, alittle bark for seasoning. Investigate. 


NAT OMS NT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


ORE. He MOUSE 


After nian meats, use for Store House. 
Absolutely bug and mite proof. Keeps meat 
without sacking. its price many 
times over—for storage feature alone. 

le in 3 sizes. if reproof. Guaranteed. 


Get FREE BOOK 232s, nhs, t° 
cae ie etc. gou prize: winni ng reeiPs 
Sausages 
home. Write for te get ‘low prices today BURE! 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
398 McClun St., Bloomington, Ill. 














The Unadilla Majority 


NADILLA Silos win favor 

every year with a ma- 
jority of dairymen and stock- 
men. ore than twice as 
many Unadillas are chosen 
each year in the east than are 
those of its nearest rival. 


There must be good reasons 
for this. There are. The big 
Unadilla catalog gives them 
all. 


Write for a copy today and 


get our special discount offer 
on early orders. 


There are a few profitable 
territories open to good agents. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
Box B, 


Unadilia, N. Y. 





Get my intro- 
ductory offeron 


Write for FREE farm Ditcher, i, Torracer 
Book and Prices and Road G 
All-steel — Adjustable — Seni e 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
a or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 

les roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 
Snd levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 
farm needs one, Send your name, 








Indoor Closet $11.35 


Have a sanitary odorless toilet in the 
house anywhere you want it. The 
Bennett requires no plumbing. Chem- 
ically disinfected. Strongly made of 
enameled steel with nicely finished 
wood seat. A necessity for invalids. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Descriptive circular sent on request. 





BENNETT HOMES (Equipment pment Dept.) 


465 Main St., . 
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Good Water Sysiem in Prospect 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 

I am contemplating putting in a water sys- 
tem for house and feed lots. I have a good 
dug well, 33 feet deep. The barn is 30 feet 
away, and I plan to pipe the water to the 
barn, then up into the top of the barn into 
a 270-gallon extra strong wood cask. An- 
other pipe from the bottom of the cask will 
convey the water to the house and lots, by 
gravity. The cask will be elevated about 30 
feet above to the top of the well. I have 
electric power and will install a %4-horse 
power motor. I want it to run so that it will 
automatically keep the cask full of water. The 
pipes and reservoir will be protected with 
12 inches of sawdust.—[F. M. O. 

You have the details pretty well in 
mind of a water system which I be- 
lieve will give fairly good satisfac- 
tion, I think the thing to do will be 
to locate the motor at the pump so 
that you can drive it directly. I do 
not believe you will need more than 
one-fourth horse power, however, to 
draw the water out of the well and 
raise it to the tank. I presume you 
have the different levels of your 
farmstead well in mind and are sure 
that the tank in the mow of the barn 
will be considerably higher than the 
highest faucet in the house so that 
there will not be any trouble getting 
a good flow of water from any faucet. 

I see no reason why you should 
not be able to install a float which 
will be self-regulatory far as the 
operation of the motor is concerned. 
The float can be set in the upper part 
of the tank and very easily arranged 
so that when the tank becomes filled, 
the electric contact will be broken in 
the operating circuit of the motor. It 
would be well for you to immspect the 
automatic devices which are used 
with pumping outfits. 

As a matter of interest, while there 
is no partieular criticism to be made 
of your scheme you have it out- 
lined, yet it might be worth while to 
give serious consideration to some of 
the commercial systems which have 
been carefully designed and _ thor- 
oughly tried out. 


Farm Convenionces Bareute 


so 


as 


M, V, ATWOOD 
The New York college has take 
around the state past summer one of 


the most novel demonstrations which 
has been used in extension work. 
Through the farm bureaus, the de- 
partment of rural engineering ar- 
ranged demonstrations at the farm 
home of some well-known resident of 
each sectior visited, On the day of 
the demonstration, a motor truck, car- 
rying the equipment, arrives at the 
farm. 

A framework is quickly set up, rep- 
resenting in skeleton form one corner 
of a two-story house. The framework 


has probably been set up against a 
wall. On this wall a small gravity 
water tank will be placed, a hand 


force pump connected to the tank, a 
sink installed having faucets for both 
hot and cold water, an oil heater with 
hot water tank connected, and the 
heater started. With these inside con- 
veniences in operation a drain pipe 


On, ST. Ekblaw ~? 


<< Fd/'tor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, othe 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 





trom the sink will be laid to a minia- 
ture septic tank, 

The first demonstrations were held 
n Tioga county early in July and the 
yersons Who attended have shown the 
interest. Other July demon- 
strations were scheduled for Chemung, 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 
Erie, Wyoming, Orleans, Schuyler, 
Seneca and Wayne counties. In August 
the demonstrations are going on in St 
Lawrence, Oswego, Clinton, Essex, 
Warren, Rensselaer, Washington, Sar- 
atoga. Schenectady, Albany, Columbia, 
Ulster, Greene, Schoharie, Montgom- 
ery and Fulton counties, During Sep- 
tember the last of the demonstrations 
for this season held in Otsego and 
Broome counties. 


»D 


i 


keenest 


e ° 
Lead or Galvanized Pipe 

In your opinion, which would be the better 
piping to use in piping water at a good 
grade of about 500 feet, 44-inch lead pipe or 
*4-inch galvanized pipe? Is there any danger 
= lead poisoning from lead pipe?—[L. C. W., 

New York. 

It would be easier to 
force water through %-inch pipe 
than through %-inch pipe, as the 
friction in the larger pipe is propor- 
tionately much less’ than in the 
smaller pipe. Lead pipe is more ex- 
pensive than galvanized pipe, and I 
would not use it on this account. 
Water which stands in lead pipes 
likely to become poisonous, but that 
which flowing constantly can be 
used with safety. ‘ 


certainly 


is 


1s 


Masheting by Trede 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, ‘ 

Less wheat and oats fields have 
been plowed this fall for new wheat 
seeding than usual; the decline in 
wheat prices was one reason, and a 
second that the old wheat and oats 
fields were growing such good growths 
of cover and timothy. 

There is an unusual amount of mar- 
keting by means of trucks this year. 
Many farmers own trucks and deliver 
their own produce, but there are a 
great many buyers from the cities who 
go to long distances in the country 
and buy up produce direct from the 
farm and take it by means of trucks 
into the cities for consumption. Thus 
farms 20. 30 and 50 miles from the 
cities have been taken right up near 
to the outside city limits by means of 
the fast driving truck. These buyers 
can run out 20 to 30 miles, get a load 
of produce and be back selling it with. 
in three or four hours’ time. Automo- 
biles also are being used for delivering 
fruit and vegetabes. 


1, 
328 new 


New Granges—From October 
1919, to September 30, 1920, 
granges were organized in 24 states. 
Ohio led with 85, followed in order 
by Oklahoma with 63, Pennsylvania 
with Washington 50, New York 
15, Idaho 15, Missouri 14, Oregon 13. 
Indiana 11 and Maryland 10, with 
from one to eight new granges to the 
other grange states. Duringthe year 5S 
granges were reorganized, Pennsyl- 
vania leading with eight reorganized 
granges 


52, 














Home Convenience Truck Toured New York This Season | 





- Eggs” 


arm Engineering 9. Eggs 


a Day 


Yes—fifty a day. How? 
Rea d the letter below. 
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“More Eggs’ Tonic is a God- 
send,” writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Bos- 
ton, Ky. She adds, “I was only get- 
ting 12 eggs a day and now [I get 50.” 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of 
“More Eggs,” the wonderful egg pro- 





ducer, and you will be amazed and 
delighted with results. 
Now is the time to give “More 


to your hens, while prices are 
high and profits big. Don’t let your 
hens loaf; make them lay. “More 
Eggs” Tonic has done this for 400,000 
chicken raisers all over the country. 


It will do the same for you. 


$1 00 Package 





If you wish to try this great profit maker, simply 
write a postcard or letter to E. J. Reefer, the poultry 
expert., 4728 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and ask 


for his special free package $1.00 offer. Don’t send 
any money. Mr. Reefer will send you two $1.00 pack- 
ages of ‘“‘More Eggs.”’ You pay the postman upon 
delivery only $1.00, the price of just one package, the 
other package being free The Million Dollar Mer- 


chants Bank of Kansas City, Mo., guarantees if you 
are not absolutely satisfied, your dollar will be re- 
turned at any time, within 30 days—on_ request 
No risk to you. Write today for this special free offer. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “‘ More Eggs”’ 


15 Hens—310 Eggs 

I used “More Eggs” a _ 7 in the month of 

January, from 15 hens, 1 se 
IRS. C. R. STOUG HTON. Turners Falls, Mass. 

“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 
I can’t express in words how much I have been 
benefited by ‘‘More Eggs.” I have paid my debts, 
clothed the children in new dresses, and that is not 
all—I —_ my pastor his — . sold 4244 dozen 
eggs last week, set 4 «dozen, me, and had 1% 
dozen left. “MRS. LENA Me bre ON, Woodbury, Tenn, 
1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 

The ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 


29 hens “when I got the tonic and was getting five 
or six eggs a day. April Ist I had over 1200 eggs. 
I never saw the equal, 

EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


I have fed two boxes of ‘‘More Eggs’’ to my hens 


and I think they have broken the egg record. I have 
160 White Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 
dozen eggs. Mrs. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 


I never used ‘More Eggs’’ Tonic until last Decem- 


ber; then just used one $1.00 package and have sold 
over $200 worth of eggs from 44 hens. ‘‘More Eggs” 
Tonic did it = 
A. G. THODE, Sterling, Kan., R. No. 2, Box 47 
1368 Eggs After 1 Package 
Last fall I bought a box of your “‘More Eggs” 
Tonic and would like to have you know the result. 
From = my hens laid 1368 eggs 


January Ist to —_ 
A. WHITE, Scranton, Pa 


end No 
oney 








Don’t send any money; just fill in 
and mail coupon. You will be sent 
immediately, two $1 packages of 


“MORE EGGS.” Pay the postman 
upon delivery only $1, the extra 
package being FREE. Don’t wait— 
take advantage of this free offer TO- 
Reap the BIG profits “MORE 
will make for you. Have 
plenty of eggs to sell when the price 
is highest. Send TO-DAY! 


$1 Package FREE 


E. J. Reefer, 

4728 Reefer Bldg., 
Dear Mr. Reefer:—I ac 
two $1.00 packages of 





Poultry Expert, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

sept your offer. Send me the 
> Reefer’s ‘‘More Eggs’’ for 
which I agree to pay the postman $1.00 when he 
brings me the two packages You agree to refund 
me $1.00 at any time within 30 days, Wf both of 
these packages do not prove satisfactory in every way 


Address 
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Our Guarantee 


We positively guarantee that each advertiser 
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After Election Tarifi Taik 

With the smoke not yet fully cleared away, 
following the presidential election, and the 
personnel of congress scarcely known, it is 
altogether too early to venture a guess on 
new tariff laws, if any. So complex is this 
subject that Washington is not yet ready to 
declare itself, even granted that all recognize 
inequalities in present statutes. 

But to the person with his ear to the 
ground, there may ve heard rumbiings 
which suggest a purpose here and there, 
both in agriculture and the industries, to se- 
cure tariff changes. Not improbably the 
short session of congress will see at least 
discussion of the question of a tariff on 
wheat which right now is pouring into this 
country. Whatever readjustments are made 
in our foreign trade, something should be 
done at the same time to encourage export- 
ing a larger part of our grain surplus in the 
form of flour; not only to keep domestic 
mills employed, but in an even greater de- 
gree to retain vast quantities of grist mill 
by-products needed at home fcr dairy feed. 
Prices on these have declined substantially, 
yet are burdensome to eastern milk pro- 
ducers. 


New Meaning in Apple Week 

This is apple week. Never was this worth 
while propaganda to increase the consump- 
tion of apples more needed. The newspapers 
in the big towns and cities are giving the 
matter some consideration, but in their usual 
lack-lusterless way through inborn indifer- 
ence toward rural affairs; even granted the 
co-operative movement in its saner methods 
of recent years is forcing recognition on the 
part of city people. The east has one of the 
biggest apple crops in years, and orchardists 
are handicapped in many directions. Costs 
of labor and containers were never so high; 
so with transportation charges from farm to 
market. Some heavy wind storms earlier in 
the autumn summarily removed untold quan- 


tities of fruit from the trees, putting them at. 


once into the windfall class, even though 
perfect and sound to the core. 

Of all years, this in which H C L is so 
much in evidence should have found some 
means to get a hundredfold as many autumn 
apples into the hands of consumers as has 
been the case. It is a failure to co-ordinate 
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all along the line. City people, this mean- 
ing millions of consumers, are hungry for 
apples, but find prices exorbitant at retail 
shops in the greed for profits. Nor can the 
city newspapers be expected to take up the 
cudgels in favor of the growers. It is a case 
where suitable co-operative effort on the part 
of producers themselves to push large quan- 
tities of this splendid fruit into consumptive 
channels has again gone by default. Some 
day, however, this whole thing will be worked 
out. Meanwhile, the slogan is a good one to 
“eat an apple a day.” 


Returning to True Time 


This fake, fool, fraud, fuss time is ended 
for the season. Beginning this week, the 
clocks again tell the truth. Even those city 
folk who favor daylight wasting have com- 
plained bitterly that during October and 
April it forced them to get up too early. But 
they forget that such privation is enforced 
upon farmers for the whole seven months by 
this iniquitous lying of the clock. The state- 
ment is made that 

The promoters and guardians of 
daylight saving propose that next 
year and thereafter, daylight saving 
shall begin a month later than hith- 
erto, and end a month sooner—that 
it cover only five months of the year 
instead of seven,” 

The gang which enforced its views upon 
an unwilling public, now would usurp the 
functions of state and national legislatures! 
This gang would graciously lop off a month 
from each end of the daylight-wasting pe- 
riod. However, this dictational bunch will 
find that it no longer controls congress and 
the legislatures. 

A vast majority of the people will no 
longer submit to dictation by a few as to 
what is or is not clock time. The United 
States congress has established what is con- 
stitutional standard time. The people de- 
mand a return to it. 

This thing will be fought to a finish in the 
legislatures and congress the coming winter. 
Farmers are ready for the fray. 


Highways and Motors 


Motor trucks and highway development are 
important economic factors which are re- 
sponsible for increase in land value in va- 
rious sections of the country. Investigation 
shows that the farther away from town on 
improved roads real estate lies, the greater 
the percentage of increase in value with the 
advent of good roads. Within five miles of 
an eastern city where recent improvements 
in highways were made, the appreciation in 
value within five years was only 68.3%. But 
10 miles out the percentage of increase was 
96.7%, and 25 miles away the ratio of in- 
crease w2; 194.9%. 

It is held that the motor truck is equally 
responsible with the highways for this im- 
provement. Farms contiguous to fairly good 

sads have been known to advance in value 
within two or three years after the construc- 
tion of hard surface highways as much as 
114%. According to the best report obtain- 
able, up to June 30, 1919, $1,103,800,000 
were available for -expenditure upon the 
highways of the country. 


Business picking up! Prospects improv- 
ing! September exports increased and im- 
ports decreased. This halt to the downward 
trend of exports and to the upward trend of 
imports may be significant of better times. 
September exports exceeded those of August 
by 28 millions of dollars, while imports fell 
off 150 millions. The figures are also much 
better than the like month of last year. Gold 
imports largely increased and exports of 
gold decreased. If this tendency prevailed 
during October and is kept up this month, it 
should be reflected in a material improve- 
ment of market conditions. 


Farmers are selling three apples 
for a cent. Gouging retailers sell 
one apple for three cents. Who is 
responsible for high living costs? 








To Improve the Foreign Market 
FOR THE SURPLUS OF AMERICAN FARMS AND FACTORIES 
A FEASIBLE PLAN SUGCESTED 

Arrange credit for foreign buyers so they 
can buy the surplus of our American farms. 
By thus helping the market, farmers will be 
able to sell and the goods will pass into con- 
sumption. 

How much wiser such a policy than tem- 
porary loans to enable farmers to hold their 
crops. This might make it all the more dif- 
ficult for the foreign market to absorb our 
surplus. As one farmer puts it tersely: 


“I don’t want to hold my produce unduly long in the 
gamble to realize highest prices. I want to sell it gradually 
and get some cash to pay my pressing debts. I am willin« 
to take quite a sacrifice on my first sales, should there be 
some chance for improved prices later on for the balance. If 
all farmers held their crops, hoping prices will advance to a 
point that returns a reasonable profit over recent high cost 
of production, a crash might come a few months hence even 
worse than what we have been through in the past two 
months.” 


The financial world is just beginning to 
realize what intelligent farmers have feared 
since armistice day—surplus here, some 
searcity abroad, but distribution, finance 
and government too disorganized to transfer 
our surplus to the peoples who need it. They 
are short of the money or goods with which 
to pay for it. They must have credit until 
they can turn themselves. 

One constructive plan for meeting the sit- 
uation is proposed by certain farm labor or- 
ganizations. It suggests that United States 
government extend credit to Europe, includ- 
ing Germany, to a total equalling the value 
of alien property confiscated by United 
States during the war. Another is the Mc- 
Hugh plan for the American export corpora- 
tion, paid up cash capital $100,000,000. Still 
another is the Maddox cotton export plan. 
Under the Edge law, such concerns may 
issue debentures secured by their guaran- 
teed accounts receivable, and may sell same 
to the public to a total ten times their cap- 
ital, the bonds being retired as the foreign 
buyers pay up. 

With such credit, Europe would buy Amer- 
ican wheat, rye, corn, meats, cotton, pelts, 
wool, condensed milk, apples, ete. This re- 
newed demand should be reflected in reason- 
able price advances which would help to 
“let out” our farmers with less loss, and 
without making food much dearer to con- 
sumers. Thus sugar advanced a cent from 
its collapsed price, when a credit of $60,- 
000,000 was obtained from American banks 
to assist the sale here of the balance of 
Cuba’s crop rather than to hold it back for 
still higher prices. This one cent increases 
by $1 a ton the price American growers re- 
ceive for their sugar beets. Cuba is re- 
quired to spend the $60,000,000 for American 
flour and other American products to be 
bought in this country. All loans or ad 
vances on foreign account should requir 
that the money shall be spent here for the 
products of our farms and factories. 

Uncle Sam thinks suchi advances should 
now be made by private initiative. The al- 
lies are not yet even paying interest on the 
ten billions of dollars advanced them by 
Ursited States government during the war. 
Aside from armament, much of that vast sum 
represents manufactures and food exported, 
for which our farms and factories received 
war prices—but Uncle Sam furnished the 
money, not the foreigner. Your Uncle Sam 
got the money by selling his Liberty bonds 
to a patriotic public. 

Our people who invest their funds in 
loans to aid foreigners to buy here are en- 
titled to a liberal return. The service is 
worth it if it results in moving our surplus 
into foreign consumption at prices more fa- 
vorable to producers. One upstate dairy- 
man with whom we talked over the matter 
sums it up in a nutshell: 


“The condensery that buys my milk is closed because the 
foreign market won’t take its surplus at any price, because 
they can’t pay for it, much as they need it. Now, by this 
plan, the export company would buy the canned milk, pay- 
ing part cash and -part in its short-term interest-bearin« 
debentures. ‘The factory could start up, paying for milk 
partly in cash and partly in the debentures which it endorses. 
I would accept both, as the paper would yield good interest 
and be paid in full at maturity. By getting rid of the 
surplus gradually, and by starting up agricultural! 
industry again, all business and prices should improve. 
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American Agriculturist, November 6, 1920 


—— Orange Judd Service Bureau = 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you | 








(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a personal 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). No charge 
any 
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subscriber’s question. 


COMPLAINT 


whatever for answering in the printed page 
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excellent help was given our repre- 
sentative and writer by H. G. Niesley, 
county agent of Dauphin county farm 


A Word to the Wise 


le down through Cumberland county I 
many requests for information con- 








recei\ fal - Voy . 
min S. Bodder, who claims Harrisburg, bureau of Harrisburg, Pa. Farmers 
Pa, as his place of residence and that he has in this county should be thankful 
a milk S 7 oe | a. Z . that they have such a two-fisted 
known of him here. am informe e i : “ ’ " 
trying to make and has made, verbal contracts fighter for their cause. When any 
with some 85 farmers for delivery of 4% thing seems wrong, or anyone solicits 
milk at he 59, a yy = = — you, offering inflated prices, as did 
r hundred. is Is an advance o » cents _ . ‘ . 
pon hundred over the price received from S®muel Bodder, it would be well to 
local creameries. It seems that the local consult Mr Niesley. He will gladly 
‘reamery was about to, or did cut their former give, free of charge, advice as to the 
priee and so this percy’s proposal o. an in- aqvisability of making such con- 
erease appealed to the farmers, and they be- 
van to ship at onee. It is alleged farmers tracts. 
who have delivered milk to him and whose —_——---—— 
checks were due October 2, have not found © ' 
hone ‘forthcoming. What these men want is We Certainly Do Not! 
a report on this man’s financial ability to Please let me know if I could learn avia- 
yay, and any other facts it is possible for tion by a correspondence course have a 
ou to obtain. The references he gave were chance to take such a course for $100. 
vague.—[C. = Pn — = ’ lal [v. W. A., New York. 
I am a subscriber to the American Agricul- > a ti ol . an . 
turist and am writing to see what informa- We ceriainly do not think -we know 
tion you can give me concerning S. Bodder you could not become proficient in 
of Harrisburg, Pa, who owes me a milk bill such work by correspondence. To 
amounting to $124.20. I have asked to have ns . gree 
this bill paid, but by this date, October 2u, become an aviator one has to do a 
I have not received it—[B. F. G, Car- great deal of ‘studying under com- 
lisle, Pa. petent instructors right at hand. 
Immediately upon receiving the Even then everyone studying cannot 
above communications, we sent our fly. 


course fakes 
The next 


Some correspondence 


representative to Harrisburg to ob- . 
are getting to be the limit. 


tain all information possible con- 

cerning Samuel Bodder. It seems this thing we know they will be offering 
man came to Harrisburg within six to make you president fer the small 
months, from  Reedsviille, Mifflin fee of $100, Our advice is to have 
gounty; that before coming to Har- nothing to do with such wild 
risburg, Bodder accumulated a fair schemes. 


sum of money which he lost In one on 
two milk ventures; cannot find that 
Bodder has credit ratingin any of the 
Harrisburg banks; in fact, he is vir- 


Look Out for Sugar Schemes 


corporation of Cuba re- 
stock at $19 


International sugar 
cently sent an agent here selling 


tually unknown in that city.~ Our per share. He met with good success, collect- 
int tativ is lly : ieee ing a number of checks given in payment and 
representative personally examine® ery carefully had the checks certified before 


Bodder’s plant, personally interview- 
ing Bodder. Bodder admitted he had 
not paid for the milk delivered to 
him and at present could not, but if 
given opportunity he “would work it 
out,” etc. We have all heard such 
tak before and know how very few 


leaving town. He also took orders for sugar, 
some of which has been delivered.—[{H. L., 
Norfolk County, Mass. 

We asked this concern for a state- 
ment of its assets and liabilities, but 
it comes back with a letter merely 
saying: “In order to make a ready 


times such things are worked out. market we asked some of our Cus- 
His plant, our representative writes, tomers to subscribe to a small num- 
possibly would not mean an invest- ber of shares so that they may feel 
ment of over $1000—mostly goods that they are a part of us. 


Of course, much more specific in- 
formation is needed to pass upon a 
thing of this kind. The concern men- 
tioned claims to be incorporated un- 
der the laws of Cuba, The present 
collapse of the sugar industry from 
war inflation suggests great caution 
before putting money into new sugar 
ventu or in old established sugar 
companies. We would not put our 


and outfit that had seen much use. 
Bodder’s defense seems to be that he 
“had trusted to friends,” and there- 
fore suffered a heavy loss, 

Charged with False Prétense 

The interesting part is, Bodder has 
been arrested on complaint of Cum- 
berland county farmers, charged with 
obtaining goods under false pretense. 


res, 


Preliminary hearing was held Oct- own funds into the above named. 
ber 25; Bodder did not appear, but a 
was represented by counsel. These Table of Contents 


farmers charged that Bodder obtained 








milk, representing he was connected Editorial 
With a milk plant in Harrisburg After Election Tariff Talk. eseee eeeeeees 12 
worth $20,000 to $90,000, and that TS“immeave the Foreign Market..22000000 2 
such representations were false. How- Returning to True Time......... cates. ae 
ever, no final decision was gained at Wieht ond Ccchand 
this hearing, Bodder giving bail for Avoidi ng Siggy 
, . ; . Avoiding Losses in Caulioweyr sdaahios 4 
a hearing before Justice Eckles NO- ore Fruit in New Jersey.......0:. ease «CY 
vember 1. Proper Storage of Seed Corn....essseees 7 
It seems a shame in times like The Poultry Yard 
these, when farmers are doing all Reason Back of Line Breeding..... was 
Dossible to make both ends meet, Coming Winter Poultry Shows......... oe 9 
anyone should step in and offer an Live Stock and Dairy 
inflated price for delivery of milk, Milk Hypocrisy Comes to Grief ea a 
and then not pay. As the milk busi- feeding: -Starting at the Bottom....... 3 
ness throughout the east central Signing Contracts Under Way........... ~ 
states is now in a mix-up, such un- Bile Death. cccccccccccccccccccccccvccse o 8 
scrupulous dealings may be easily Plow Handle Talks 
Worked unless farmers are on their It Had to Come..............+eeeees coves «66 
suard. When prices are cut and milk November Farm Texts 
‘urned off, @ man can easily offer @ stealing Farm Products............ ‘ 10 
high price, and many inducements Puts Biame on Unsprayed Apples........ 10 
by verbal contract, to bait farmers Seem Meatneine 
‘0 ship to him, It seems from the Good Water System in Prospect......... 11 
lacts, Samuel Bodder is one of those [ead or Galvanized Pipe.............00: 11 
Who tried this scheme, and did not Matketing by Trucks .... ...---seeee a 
farry out the letter of contract and Orange Judd Service Bureau 
make payment for milk purchased. A Word to the Wise..............eeseeee 18 
Whether or not Bodder has money Leok Out for Sugar Schemes............ 18 
fnou; to meet judgments, is yet to Commercial Agriculture 
be 8¢ Our investigation could not Raw Fur Demand Negative.............. 15 
aise] any deposits he may have in Apple Movement Rather Slow.......... 15 
Harrisburg banks. When anyone of- Work for Nimble Fingers 
ae you = ape — on your Four Leaf Clover Crochet Pattern..... un 
Toduct, demand cash on delivery, or , 
bet: r still, cash before delivery. Also Enterprisi rv a4 roe a 1 
ok up his credit rating and how Food and Raiment-..-.0--.-..ccccccc, 19 
‘uccessful he may have been in busi- . 
hess before. Such a regrettable hap- Home and Family 
Pening will not then come about. : - 
In our investigation on this matter Gur Story Page.........ccscccsecseeeeee 18 
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It pays to put 





money into [ 


“HANES” 


—bigger value, 
longer wear and 
= core: ! 








KNIT 
NDERWEAR 

OR years “Hanes” win- 

ter underwear for men 
has proven itself to be the 
national standard. Its pop- 
ularity extends from coast- 
to-coast! It wins on merit! 
Your confidence in every 
“Hanes” garment can 
never be misplaced. 
“Hanes” guarantee proves 
that! 


“Hanes” underwear is made 
in heavy and medium winter 
weight union suits ard heavy 
weight shirts and drawers. 
The medium weight union 
suit, new this year and illus- 
trated in this advertisement, 
is exceptional value. It is 
made of full combed yarn, is 
silk trimmed and carries a 
yellow Hanes label. 


“Hanes” Union Suits for boys 


duplicate the men’s Union Suits in 
important features with added fleeci- 
ness. They stand the stiffest wear 
and the hardest wash. Sizes 20 to 
34, covering ages from 2 to 16 years. 
Two to four year old sizes have drop 
Seat. Inspect these remarkable 








“Hanes” garments at your dealer’s. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 





Read Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolute- 
ly—every thread, stitch and button. 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 


Next Summer—You'll want to wear Hanes Nainsook Union Suits! 


We 











OW you"can get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw fer sawing up lozs ow size, 
Moves like a wheelbarro any= 
where—saw: wpa. down-hill or on ‘evel: 
Cuts much faster than former rigs. 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


WITTE 4-Cycle Engine 


Costs only 25 to50 cents a day to opers 
ate. Doub!e the powerneeded for saw- 
i lo .- ortrees, Perfectly balanced 

an be used for belt work. 
New WITTE Tree Saw 


Atlow coat additional you can 





ne ett ew wi E Tree at 
Eauipe nt — changes s log 
to Tree Saw. Saws 
onaneaee: 
Send for Log ond Tree WITTE 
+ adhe talog. 


Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 
ou have seen the new WITTE, 


the market, Cuts much fa 
merr 4s, On tests we cut 2-ft. log in 90 
seconds. 
ground. Goes anywhere. 
— advertising price NOW—So write 
for complete description of this 
wonderful outfit FREE. BRANCH BUZZ SAW $23.50, 


1808 Oakland Ave., 
_, 1808 Empire Bldg., 


For ny Complete Log Saw 
O. B. Kansas City, Mo. 
From itisburgh,Pa., add§.20 


Don’t buy any Loz Sew, Tree 
















west priced Guaranteed rig on 
ster than for- 


Tree saw cuts ’em close to the 
We are making 


Kansas City, Mo, 
Pittsburg, Pa, | 
























SS. ws fal,s ody, and efficient Stump Puller, we 
; Sen O oney: will x, hae any size or style on 30 Days’ 
; Free T. Send no money. When Puller 


rates on 5 wonderfol leve: 
One man alone 
Just a few pounds on the handle means tons on the 
machine high spee 

er machine like 


ciple. 

When 2 on etarte Grow 
Book ev over publish 

sition — all 


Low prices 
as. KIRSTIN rt 3282 2 aud S 


Handles Biggest Stumps! 


To prove the  Eteotin is the most power- 


comes, ral it on your own stumps -— give it 
ew 

do the her bendest w work easier ond | guiche “Til 

~~ expense, triska 
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severe test—let it prove the at i 
If satisfied, keep Puller 
‘our easy ways to per. 


ONE-MAN J" 
Stump Pulier «a 
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BACKS:THIS SAW 
HERTZLER & ZOOK 








rtland, 
Soo, Canada 
LARGE 


FREE L898, EASTMAN 
en Angtcm yb oom 


pi mans pretaree or 24pkgs. 
each. Order choice today. 


Saeeeei 
GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 561 cuicaeo 








Portable SAW —_ 
Wood | Pj Thi 
is easy to operate. Our | i i$ 
No. 1 is the best and | 
cheapest saw made to which 
8 ripping table may be at- 
tach Guaranteed 1 year. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for catalogs 


D HERTZLER & ZOOK CO, 
Box 6 Believitic, Pa. 
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rThierrig it Guarantees you the full bencfits of 


to your letter when you write 
American Agriculturist Advertisers 


THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Aericulturiss Guarantee 
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Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 


wewis County Farm Bureau 
M’CULLOCH, LEWIS COUNTY, N ¥ 


SG. a 
An enthusiastic committeeman’s 
meeting of the Lewis county farm 
bureau was held in Lowvill last 
week The purpose Was to organize 
a home bureau, A fine dinner was 
served and a pleasant as well as 
profitable tline Was enjoyed by all. 


Witter of Tioga 
pointed out advisability of 
vinter meetings and their methods 
of handling same for the state 
organization of farm bureaus, Kk. 
We Titus of Long Island ex- 
plained how the state federation 
sought to work with the county or- 
ganization and the federal organiza- 
tion. This led into discussion of mem- 
bership and the appointment of a 
committee to take charge so as to 
add 1000 new members to the bureau. 

Lewis county farmers have aiso or- 
ganized a farmers’ exchange with L. 
c. Archer, president; Louis H. Bos- 
hart, vice-president; O. F. Ross, sec- 
retary, and Fred H. Loncks, treasur- 
er. The exchange is to have a capital 
stock of $50,000, of which $7400 have 
already been paid in, A grain and 
coal company at Lowville has been 
purchased, and this is to be the cen- 
ter of the work, The committee be- 
lieves that the full amount of stock 
will be subscribed for early in No- 
vember Farmers in thie section are 
realizing that organization and co- 
operation are the only outlook for 
them, 


county 
holding 


Hon Lb. P 


Steuben Co—Potato digging about 
half done, with yield around 100 bus 
p acre. Dealers are only offering from 
GO to T5e p bu, and farmers unwill- 
ing to sell at that price. 

Saratoga Co—Buckwheat an  ex- 
ceptionally fine crop, about all 
threshed. Applies plentiful, S. B. Kel- 
logg raised SUV bus of onions on 1% 
acres, for which he is receiving $2 p 
bu. He used a topping machine with 
satisfactory results. The few farm- 
ers making butter at G5c p Ib can- 
not fill the orders which come to 
them, There are many large litters 
of young pigs in this vicinity, A large 
acreage of fall plowing being done. 
Oats bring T0c p bu, eggs T2c p doz, 
wholesale pork $21 p 100 Ibs. 

Steuben Co—Best fall we have ever 
had for doing work. Potato crop will 
be secured early. Apples an immense 
crop. Grain is turning out well, Many 
individual threshing rigs and silage 
cutters being purchased, Much road 
building this year. Everything going 
down in price except labor, which 
remains extremely high. 

Essex Co—Some late potatoes still 
growing. Grain yield good; _ silos 
mostly filled and threshing done. Not 
much plowing done yet. Butter (0c 
p lb, eggs 70c p doz, dressed pigs 2c 
p Ib. Not much call for young stock 
oc skim milk calves. 

Ontario Co—Usual acreage of 
wheat sown, Fertilizer very high 
Corn good crop, ripened without frost 
cutting it. Many farmers filling silos 
Alfalfa made a good third cutting. 
Hay market slow. Apples a large 
crop, and selling cheap, also fine in 
quality. Apple pickers making more 
than the grower, from $5 to $12 p 
day Cabbage a heavy crop. 


NEW JERSEY 
Progress in Atlantic County 


Back of progress in farming is a 
guiding hand that helps the growers 
to help themselves, In Atlantic coun- 
ty, N J, are many guiding hands 
among the farmers, the co-operative 
leaderships being centered in County 


Agent A. E. Wilkinson, one of the 
oldest and most experierced vege- 
table and trucking experts in the 
state Hie is better known to our 


readers as former professor in vege- 
table gardening at Cornell, and the 
author of Muck Crops and Swect 
Corn Growing. Mr Wilkinson has 
originated a plan of organization in 
Atlantic county, which is second to 
none in efliciency. He has linked up 
the farm interests through the affilia- 
tion of the local granges with the 
county board of agriculture, so that 
the various activities are tied togeth- 
er and function completely and har- 
moniously. 

Svery man on the local committees 
is a granger, and as a grange mem- 
ber he is on a standing committee of 
the local grange to which he belongs 
Thus, he reports at each meeting and 
the farm progress is promptly echoed 
from one section of the county to 
another. Thomas Wallace, master of 
Bargaintown grange, is a booster for 
the plan, and also for the new grange 
hall which his active group is sup- 
porting. Mr Wallace renovated his 
farm three years ago by the use of 
cowpeas, rye and vetch. The tend- 


ency in cover crops in the section is 
toward vetch and wheat, rather than 
rye which starts too soon in the 
spring. 

Under direction of Mr Wilkinson, 
a market reporting service has been 
organized, with a twice-a-week check. 
ing upon the Philadelphia and shore 
markets. The prices are reported to 
chairman of the various market com- 
mittees and the information dissemi- 
nated to all members of his group in 
the afternoon or evening. Chairman 
Charles Stuben of the Linwold com- 
mittee posts the prices at his father’s 
store, while others use their barn 
door or other favorable places. This 
service is especially valuable, as the 
Atlantic county growers must come- 
pete with muck-grown truck from 
New York and other large producing 
areas. 

Mr Wilkinson believes in_ srnall 
community groups and lots of them, 
and through the aid of the commit- 
tee men he is working with co-oper- 
ators upon four major projects. With 
55 sweet potato growers he is working 
to reduce disease in the flelds, and in 
the past year reduced sweet potato 
disease troubles from 30% to 2%. 
Another project is inoculation of 
hogs to get rid of cholera. With 300 
co-operators the hog population in 
the county amounts this year to 
head and 800 of the 1000 were inocu- 
lated this spring. The 320 fruit co- 
operators are working upon spraying 
schedules, while the whole county has 
joined with him in organization to 
boost all farm interests. 


Central New Jersey Farm Notes 


JOUN C, FOSTER, HUNTERDON ©O. N J 
Unfavorable weather all of the 
season delayed maturity of corn in 


central New Jersey and weeds have 
been a heavy crop in the cornfields. 
Corn will average about WW of a 
normal yield, The apple season is the 
largest ever known in Hunterdon 
county, and market prices hardly pay 
for picking. 

There is growing feeling of unrest 
among dairymen in this part of the 
state. Many do not entirely approve 
of the contract being given to them 
to sign. Farmers are up against fall- 
ing prices. I have been in the dairy 
business 40 years, and conditions now 
are worse than I have ever known. 
Several farmers have been putting 
in milking machines, 

A good many cows are coming 
from New York state public sales 
every week. They bring from $150 
to $225a head. Grain prices are going 
down every day. Eggs are 75 cents 
a dozen, butter 70 cents a pound, 
veal calves 1!) cents a pound, live 
weight, and hay $20 a ton. 


One of Our Youngest Readers 


If little Carl Ely, between two and 
three years old, could write us him- 
self, he would say, “I am the oldest 
son of Mr and Mrs Melvin C. Ely of 














Little Carl Driving Dad’s Mules 


Middlesex county, N J, and the pic- 
ture shows me driving papa’s team of 
mules. I certainly enjoy looking at 
the pictures of cows, horses and 
chickens published in American 
Agriculturist. I love to drive horses 
and mules, call the cows and feed the 
chickens, and I am very fond of all 
out-of-door life. 

“Everyone says I'm very lively and 
smart for my age, My parents are 
very proud of me, too, I like to run 
away and go over to our neigh- 
bor’s house. I also like to run 
out and meet daddy when he comes 
from the field with the mules. Some 
nights I go to the pasture for the 
cows with the hired boy, whom I am 
very fond of, as he takes me with 
him almost everywhere and lets me 
do as I please.” 


Gloucester Co—Corn husking be- 
gun. Very little corn husked stand- 
ing this year. Prices of vegetables 
for storing are low and market well 


at . o 


< ie 
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filled with all varieties of truck. To- 
matoes mostly sold. Road tax is high 
and farmers raising the question of 
good highways for money expended 
for that item. Acreage in turnips not 
as large as in former years. Peppers 
were a big crop, price as low as lic 
p bskt, Late sweet corn paid well. 
Late beets a good crop, and near 
large cities, market gardeners are 
paying more attention to them, as 
they can be sowed after an early 
crop has been removed from. the 
ground. Farmers having difficulty to 
get help to husk field corn, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Many Pumpkins This Year 

OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 

Four official representatives of the 
government of Denmark completed a 
tour of southern Pennsylvaia fruit- 
growing belt, and also inspected some 
of the prominent dairy farms. They 
were surprised at the size and condi- 
tion of the immense apple orchards 
to be found in Adams, Franklin and 
York counties, where an abnormally 
large crop of superior fruit is being 
harvested, 

The lack of storage facilities caused 
many farmers of the Lehigh-Berks 
potato-growing district to make early 
consignments to Philadelphia, New 
York and Pittsburgh. The anthracite 
coal district has also absorbed a large 
quantity of the tubers at present 





,moderate prices. 


Eastern Pennsylvania cornfields are 
dotted with the largest and best va- 
rieties of marketable pumpkins and 
squashes ever produced, The scarcity 
of rutabaga and turnips is in strange 
contrast. . 

H. K. Huntzinger, a faithful rural 
mail carrier of Lancaster county, 
traveled over 146,000 mites with a 
horse and wagon during nearly 16 
years of service. The postoffice de- 
partment has just announced his re- 
tirement from the service. 

Home-grown chestnuts are exceed- 
ingly scarce. The chestnut trees are 
nearly all dead, as a result of the 
bark disease. Shellbarks sell in the 
city markets at 20 to 25 cents a 
quart. Walnuts and butternuts are 
more plentiful. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 

Practical experiments in spraying 
potatoes on the extensive farms 
owned by H. C. Trexler of Lehigh 
county, showed a gain of 69 bushels 
per acre between plots sprayed six 
times during the growing season and 
untreated fields. In another instance 
a similar experiment on less fertile 
soil produced a gain of 40 bushels an 
acre. It was also demonstrated that 
the potatoes were sound and of ex- 
cellent keeping quality. 

The subject of an equalization of 
taxes is again revived. Statements 
indicate a wide variance, showing 
that in some sections of the state the 
general average valuation is less than 
50% of the full value. In Snyder 
county the average is estimated at 
half its estimated actual value. There 
are other counties where the assess- 
ments approximate full value. 

The rural schools still lack a full 
complement of teachers, on account 
of the insufficient salaries offered in 
certain districts. At a recent county 
teachers’ convention it was resolved 
that $1800 a year should be the min- 
imum salary for proficient teachers. 

Pennsylvania’s immense corn crop 
is being harvested under favorable 
conditions. One of the large rye 
whiskey distilleries in eastern Penn- 
sylvania is being converted into a 
plant to be used in the production of 
spraying materials. 

Two York county fruit growers 
who ventured into orcharding eight 
years ago, each planting 1500 apple 
trees, harvested nearly 10,000 bushels 
fruit from their two orchards. They 
confined themselves principally to 
growing Yerk Imperial, with Stay- 
man Winesap as a second favorite. 

Cider presses in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania are being taxed by the abun- 
dance of apples, and the quantity pro- 
duced will be the largest in 10 years. 
Much cider will be converted into 
pure cider vinegar, now selling at 
high prices in the stores of the city 
and country alike. 


OHIO 
Hauling by Trucks 


Il, WARREN PIIELPS, FRANKIN COUNTY, 0 

Not so large an acreage has heen 
sown to wheat as last year. Timothy 
and the clover grasses have grown 
well; not much wheat or oats stubble 
ground sown to wheat. More wheat 
and oats are held in farmers’ hands 
than usual, as buyers claimed that 
they could not get cars to ship grain 
away. Farmers realize that prices 
for all farm produce must be lower 
than last year, There are two rea- 
sons: One, the larger supply of pro. 
duce; the other, the shutting down of 
so many manufacturing plants, thus 
putting out of employment many 
men and women who will curtail 





their buying. The shop laborin 
people have been very liberal bupers 
during the last three years, The Price 
for grain at the present time is on) 
speculative. There is a light supply 
of young hogs and pigs, also of steers 
for feeders. os 
The potato crop is light in this 
county. Farmers have a supply for 
their own use, but not much to cel 
The good roads give an opportunity 
for hauling to city markets, S) to 
100 miles away in auto trucks. Cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep and calves are thus 
hauled to Columbus markets. The 
farmers are now making cider, since 
the late rulings that they could make 
and sell unfermented cider. It has 
been seliing for GU cents a gallon re. 
tail. The demand is great to put jt 
in cellars for home use, It has 
proved to be a health preserver, ang 
better than drugs for family use. 
After every war there has been 4 
change from high to low prices. The 
people who are 70 years or over in 
age can well remember what occurred 
after the close of the civil war. The 
inflated prices sank tp low levels 
within three years: Woel prices from 
90 cents to 40 cents a pound in 187) 


wheat prices from $2.70 to S125 a 
bushel. Beef steers have been sold 
recently at $6, $7 and $8 for tops 


here. Of course they are not the tops 
in quality. Hogs are $15, sheep S35 
to $7, lambs $10 to $12, calves $10 to 
$12 per 100 pounds, chickens for 
stew, 33 cents a pound, frying chick- 
ens 45 cents, old live hens 30 cents, 
butter 65 cents, wheat $2 per bushel, 
corn S80 cents, oats 46 cents. No set. 
tled price on new corn. Timothy hay 
is $25 per ton, clover $24, mixed S24, 
wheat straw $10. Much of the straw 
was blackened by rains, and is not 
salable. 


Bect Seed Production—For U § 
this is estimated at nearly 7.(4W)«WW) 
lbs present year, or slightly greater 
than the record production of ‘19, 
This should prove favorable to buy- 
ers of beet seed coming winter and 
spring. In addition there was a heavy 
carry-over of foreign seed July 1 of 
this year; very much in excess of a 
year ago. The bureau of markets es. 
timates ample supplies of sugar beet 
seed for two years to come. 


MARYLAND 


Successful Interstate Fair 
INA LONG, WASIIINGTON COUNTY, MD 
The Interstate fair at Hagerstown 

went ahead of any of the previous t+ 
annual exhibitions. The opening day 
found 15,000 people on the grounds, 
while the big days, Wednesday and 
Thursday, attracted crowds of 65,000 
people. The exhibits were excellent, 
particularly of live stock. About 1 
horses, including Percherons, Belgian 
and general-purpose breeds were ex- 
hibited. The display of mules was 
unusual. Five hundred cattle were 
exhibited, filling every stall in the 
cattle department. Tne number of 
sheep reached 300, as was also the 
case with hogs. The apple exhibit 
was one of the largest and best ever 


held on the grounds, Displays of 
peaches, quinces, grapes, pears and 
nuts were also good. The poultry 


contained an exhibit of ‘in 
Over 8000 entries were made 
vegetables and household 


show 
birds. 
of fruits, 
products, 

A very interesting local enterprise 
was that of the Rungold community 
club. Many products were exhibited 
in all departments of farming. An 
effort especially was made to interest 


young folks, and this reached high 
success. The contest was a_ worth- 


while effort, and the grain show was 
excellent. 


Washington Co—Fall seeding was 
very much delayed. Farmers have 
sown wheat. The wet summer fa- 
vored farmers with excellent crops ot 
corn, hay, potatoes, also many good 
yields of clover seed, Corn has ma- 
tured rapidly, general cutting and 
shocking are in progress, while some 
are filling silos. Apple crop heaviest 
ever grown in this section; quality 
fair, but prices offered are a big dis- 
appointment to growers, some ot 
whom hesitate to pick from trees and 
barrel them, as the price of barrels 1s 
so high. Road builders now on sov- 
ernment contract for putting dow? 
an asphalt road from the state road 
at Boonsboro to the Potomac river at 
Shepherdstown, a distance of nine 
miles. The work has progressed rap- 
idly and may be completed in si* 
months, 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Federal Prohibition Director [°° 
this state is Charles Lively. He may 
be reached at any time by address 
ing him at Parkersburg, W Va 

Jefferson Co—Corn nearly all cut 


Wheat seeding about half done. 
Prices demoralized, nothing being 
sold. A few feeder cattle bein 
bought. Apple picking about two 


Very few being sold. 
100 


thirds finished. 
Cola storage places have sold 
their space. Cider stock 40c P 
Ibs, evaporator stock 50c. 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 








IN— 


Corn Crop Large but Wanted 


<UMMARY OF OUR FINAL ORANGE JUDD 
REPORT PLACES YIELD AT 3157 M‘L- 
LIONS—DETAILS BY STATES T0 BE 
PRINTED NEXT WEEK 
The final report of Statistician B. 
w. Snow, Orange Judd crop report- 
ing service, places yield of corn at 
3157; 000,000 bus; full details will ap- 
pear in American Agriculturist of 
next week. This is 300 million bus 
more than in 1/19, although the crop 
is not so large as in 1917 or D2. It 
7 approximately the same as pro- 
uced in 1915. The average yield of 





pene p acre in 1920 is 30.5 bus, or 
the largest in many years, with one 
exception, When it was equaled in 
1M 6. 


The corn crop of 1920 is only 200 
million bus more than the average of 


the past five years. Production is 
not sufficiently heavy to prove bur- 
densome in view of world need for 
feeds and meats, Yield p acre is very 
iniform, Ill making the poorest 
showing of any important state, the 
loss there result of drouth in mid- 
ummer and severe chinch bug dam- 
ag In south half of the state the 
quality of the crop is two points 
higher than last year, and is the 
highest reported in many years. It 


is uniformly good in lower sections. 
The corn crop enjoyed six weeks of 
perfect weather during Sept and Oct, 
and matured better than usual. 

The amount of old corn carried 
over is a trifle larger than expected, 
being 3.4%, and making a total of { 
million bus. This was 35 millions 
more old corn than was carried over 
last year, but is smaller than the 
carryove of 1918. 

Preliminary reports now coming in 
indicate a sharp reduction in the 
acreage seeded to wheat in compari- 


son with last year The crop has 
been sown late, and the growth this 
fall is small. Present conditions, 
however, are favorable. 

Getting Down to Business 
BIGGEST AUTHORITIES TO CONFER WITH 


FARMERS’ GRAIN MARKETING COMMIT- 
TEE OF 17 
As a first big 
marketing plans 
nade by °° the 


committee of 17, 


step in the study of 
and methods being 
farmers’ marketing 
a conference will be 


held at LaSalle hotel, Chicago, on 
November 4-6, at which a number of 
the nation’s most prominent author- 
ties will give their views on various 
angles of the problems. 

For free and informal discussion 
and to allow of careful questioning, 
the meeting will not be opened to the 


publie The 
appointed to 
phases will report. 
advise include: 


ious sub-committees 
investigate special 
The big man to 


var 


Yn pe co-operative grain marketing on a 
onal scale, Herbert Hoover, former food admin- 
Mc thods of the United States grain 
Tullius Barnes, its former president. 
inancing centralized co-operative 
‘ t national scale, B. M. Baruch, 
war industries board. 
egal aspects of centralized co-operative 
1¢ problem, Victor Murdock, chairman 
ihade commission, 
fhe publi interest in oueines 
grain marketing on a national scale, 
retary of agriculture. 
How do board-of-trade operations benefit the grain 
‘I — m ates, president Chicago board of 


corporation, 


grain marketing 
former chairman 


grain mar- 
federal 


co-operative 
“T. Meredith, 





The organization plan and marketing methods of 
> grain growers of Canada, Norman P. Lambert, 
Canadian council of agriculture. 

zation, plan and marketing methods of Cali- 
a fruit growers’ exchange, G. Harold Powell, its 
! hager. 
Organization, plan and marketing methods of tho 
prune and apricot growerg of San Jose, H, G. Coy- 
kendall, their manager. 








Raw Fur Demand Negative 


The fur trade has been more or 
less disorganized during the period 
of deflation, During the winter and 
spring just past, the demand for fur 
sarments fell off considerably. This 
lack of demand is continued into this 
fall. As a result,’there is a large sup- 
ply of raw furs and finished fur gar- 
ments in the storehouses of the coun- 
try. This condition materially affects 
the trapping season ahead. It seems 
advisable that as few fur-bearing an- 
imals be trapped this winter as pos- 
sible, Some farm boys and other 
trappers just naturally will want to 
continue their trapping experiences. 
It is advisable, however, that this ac- 
tivity be reduced to the lowest degree 
possible, 

Raw furs are bound to be cheaper 
this winter, so that if these fur ani- 
mals are killed and the skins presrved, 
those trapping will not enjoy the fine 
prices obtained the past two or three 
years. If these raw furs are forced 
on the market it will help to keep 
the price of raw furs down for more 
years to come, Why trap, therefore, 


if prices for the new catch are to be 

extremely low? It would seem a bet- 

ter method to defer trapping until 

another season, letting the animals 

accumulate, but doing this in the 

or ee that higher prices because 
a 


tter demand will come when 


the trade has actual need of these 
new furs. Remember that the fur 
trade will not take on a further in- 
vestment at-a time when its re- 
sources are already practically ex- 
hausted, and buyers will not assume 
any burden of carrying larger stocks 
in hand. Those who do so will offer 
prices so low as not to compensate 
the trapper for his expense, labor 
and trouble. 





Apple Crop and Market 
Large quantities of autumn apples 
and windfalls are being converted in- 
to cider in N Y, Pa and other states. 


The sale of cider is large, yet ham- 
pered by govt regulations, these al- 
ready printed in much detail in 
American Agriculturist. Cider for 


beverage purposes is also meeting the 
competition of Wine grapes, very 
much in evidence in N Y, O, Pa, and 
for that matter as far west as the 
Pacific coast. Cider apples are selling 
in carlots in ‘various eastern towns 
and cities all the way from 25@75c 
p 100 Ibs. Sweet cider has been sell- 
ing at points of 


production al] the 
way from 10@30c p gal. In many in- 
stances large quantities are being 
treated by benzoate of soda, or oth- 
er chemical! to prevent fermentation, 
the cider be‘ng bottled for beverage 
purposes. 


An unfavorable feature of the ap- 
ple markets of recent weeks is move- 
ment of large quantities of inferior 
fruit from country to town which 
should never have left the farm ex- 
cept in the form of cider or vinegar, 
or converted into dried and preserved 


fruit. This has resulted in continual 
depression for the flow of autumn 
fruit. Standard winter varieties, how- 


ever excellent in quality and having 
just the character to keep well in 
cold storage are in demand at fairly 
good prices, bearing in mind the fact 
that from these must be clipped off 
heavy items in the way of cost of bar- 
rel, picking, packing and handling. 





Recessions were more pre- 
various commodities, ac- 
such weekly reviews as 
out by Dun and Brad- 


Price 
cipitous in 
cording to 
those put 


street: features further restrictions of 
output, voluntary offerings of factory 


employees to accept lower wages, de- 
clines in food prices Dun’s Review 
said it was the 24th consecutive’ week 


of commodity declines, at the same 
time pointing out some _ exceptions, 
such as eges, which were distinctly 
higher at best prices on record for 
fey lots. Within a few days independ- 
ent steel producers hays made some 
price concessions, these long having 


averaged higher than those put out 
by the steel corporation. 





Market Influences 








GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES or GR: 
STANDARD GRADES WITH (| ‘OMPARISONS 
Spot or Wheat Corn Oat 
Spot 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 “1919 
Chicago . 2. 26 2.26 i" 72 
New York .82 
ZOStON = cecece 83 
Eastern ‘deale rs in whe at, both for 


domestie milling and export account, 
were inclined to hold down bids, re- 
fusing to take very seriously the re- 
ports from the west ofthe ‘farmers’ 
strike” as operators in trade circles 
termed it. Opinions differed as to 
whether the holding movement was 
on in earnest, yet interior shipping 
points in the wheat territory showed 
considerable firmness. The export 
demand for wheat at Atlantic ports 
was fair, but not urgent. Feed grains 
were inclined to follow wheat, mar- 
ket somewhat unsettled. At New 
York, No 2 red winter wheat $2.32 p 
bu, No 2 mixed cern 1.08% @1.09, No 


3 wh'te oats 66c, feeding barley 1.06 
@1.09. 

Mill feeds and flour were rather 
dull, market without important 


change, dealers said to be reasonably 
well supplied. Western spring bran 
$40 p ton, standard middlings 41, 
flour middlings 51, rye middlings 39, 
linseed meal 57, fine yellow corn meal 
2.75 @3.25 p 100 Ibs. 

Recent quotations on cottonseed 
meal for Nov shipment, N Y and N E 
points, carlots, include 36% protein 
meal at $47@48 p ton, 38%% meal at 
49 p ton, and 41% meal at 50@51. A 
recent price of Buffalo corn gluten in 
carlots eastern N Y and N E points 
was around 49 p ton in bulk, and 52 
in sacks. 

Much is being said these 
about imports of Canadian whed# 
duty free into the U S. Up to Oct 
15 about 11,000,000 bus had been re- 
ceived from present crop. Of this 
7,000,000 bus were entered at Buffalo, 
part for domestic milling and part 
for export in bond. At a recent meet- 
ing of National grain dealers’ assn it 
was revealed that Minneapolis flour 
mills have over 4,000, bus Cana- 
dian wheat bought, and estimates 
venture that all American millers 


days 


have 20,000,000 bought to come In by 
the end of lake navigation; this to re- 
place the same quantity of domestic 
grain, leaving the latter available for 
export. In late Oct various county 
organizations in Kan resolved to hold 
wheat for $2.80@3 p bu; cars for 
moving wheat now plentiful, 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICH CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1920.... 62 AS g114 
1919.... TO% bo GT 
1918.... 60% aS Go 
1917.... +4)5% 44 46 
1916.... 3S 36 3S 
Butter 
A trouble with the butter market 
throughout much of Sept was the 
burdensome supply of under grades, 
these declining sharply while fey 


creameries were relative- 
Holdings of foreign but- 
ter continued heavy and new ship- 
ments are arriving. Against this is the 
very poor export business, 

At New York, the market has 
shown some recovery after a period 
of considerable depression, prices 
moving up 1@2c p Ib, p: urticularly on 
best selections. There is a good con- 
sumptive demand throughout the 
east for all merchantable grades. Im- 
ported butter shared somewhat in 
the upturn. Fresh made cmy higher 
than extras 60% @6le p Ib, extras 
59% @60c, state dairy 56@5%e, Dan- 
ish in casks 52@5i7ec, Argentine 42@ 
49c, 


fresh-made 
ly steadier, 


Cheese 
At New York, market in somewhat 


better condition, with more_ inquiry, 
held flats and twins 26@28c_ p Ib, 


fresh makes 23@24c, Y A 28@2S%e, 


skims 16@ 20c. 


mutton. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, improved retail de- 
mand and business much more ac- 
tive, surplus is heavy. The Nov rate 
will be the same as for Oct, or $3.65 
p 100 Ibs for 3% milk in 200-210 mile 
zone, add 4c p 100 Ibs for each addi- 
tional one-tenth of 1% butter fat. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


} 





Unless otherwise state, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer 2 t which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, cor comsignees mus 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small wa to city retailers an advance is secured 
Retail prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 5 % higher than the figuns herve printed, 

Apples 

At New York, a liberal trade in 
the aggregate, buyers, as a rule,’ in- 
clined to consider top quotations on 
table fruit rather high. Compara- 
tively little jobbing business in hard 
winier varieties, sales largely of au- 
tumn fruit. Snow S6@S p bu, Mectn- 
tosh 5@%, Greening and King 3.50@ 
5.50, Baldwin 3@5, York imperial 


crabapples 1.50@2.25 p bu. 
Beans 


York, market 


3.50@5, 


continued 


At New 


dull, buying restricted, pea and me- 
dium beans HO@650 p 100 Ibs, 
marrow 9.50@ 10. 
Dricd Fruits 
At New York, comparatively littl 
interest in evap fruit, undertone one 


of weakness: evap apples 10@15ec p 


lbs, chops 4@7c. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, offerings were am- 
ple, weather conditions not favorable 
as a whdle, and market rather slow. 
Good to choice dressed veal 25@ te 


p ib, pork 24@26e, roasting pigs 32 
@ 36e. 
Eggs 
At New York, prices cover a wide 
range, quick sale for guaranteed fresh 
stock, but more or less pressure of 
current arrivals of only medium qué ak. 


ity. Fresh gathered extras 71 @7T2ec 
p doz, firsts 66@70ec, cold storage 
eges 5) @5ic, nearby hennery white 


94@9%97e p doz for extras, and S\@I3c 


} 


for firsts, nearby hrown and mixed 
lots T5@ She. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, the cheaper grades 
of pears plentiful and dull, cranber- 
ries in fair demand, but colder 
weather wanted, grapes less plenti- 
ful. Early Black cranberrics $8.50@ 


10.59 p bbl, Seckel pears 
and 6@9% p bbl, quince 


2@3 p bskt, 
: 4@6, Concord 


rrapes 1.55@1.75 p bskt. 
Hay 
At New York, a much. smaller 


movement toward the market has re- 
sulted in somewhat higher prices, 
railroads reporting congestion, No 1 
timothy $39@41 p ton in carlots, No 
do 36@39, No 1 clover mixed 33@ 
oats and rye straw 16@20. 
Hops 
At New York, the price tendency 
has been sharply downward under 
pressure of much heavier offerings on 
2acific coast where good hops were 
reported as low as 40@42 p Ib for 
export to England; N Y state hops 
are quoted here at 53@55c p lb, with 
some trading up-country around 50c. 
Nuts 


The market for nuts is somewhat 
uncertain, but considerable interest 


> 
ae 
ob, 



















>» wondering why your pigs 
ick up weight on grain feeds 
Include Dold’s Digester Tank- 
heir feed—a sure fat and bone 
bullder—you'll get them to market 
and bring ready cash ogee 
When you feed. pigs 
get less than 10% protean. m4 s 
Digester Tankage gives them 60% 
Protein, Dold’s Digester Meat Meal 
Tankage 46% Protein, the right 





amounts to build bone and flesh, 
Mixed with grain feeds or fed sep- 
arately, either in hoppers or slop. 


Write for quotations and catalog. 
Jacob Dold Pkg Co. 
DEPT. aA 
Buffalo, N, ¥. 








these shoes the greatest, 
solidest, and most com- 
fortable shoes made, A 
real shoe, strictly solid 
waterproof bellows 
tongue. Send no money 
in advance, pay 
only on arrival ¢ of 
your shoes, 
No risk, your 
money back if 
ou want it. 
ust send 
this coupon, 









Sizes 6 to 12 
Biack or Brown 


Grade A Sewed 7 $7.50 
Grade B Sewed . . $6.50 
Grade C Standard Screwed + $5.00 
Grade D Standard Screwed + $3.50 


Holson Shoe Co., Dept. A Boston, Mass. 
Send my shoes Grade..... IT am buying them 
on approval, my money back if I want it. 


NOMS. cccccccoccccccccvcccce COlPecccccccccccce 
AAArOSBe ees seccccccceccscce BiZGcrcccececcccceee 
Catalog Free, 





Work. .coe---0F Dress....se00 














Here is the famous Oliver Typewriter of- 
fering you a saving of $36. The $64 Oliver 
is our identical $100 model, brand new, never 


used. Our finest and latest model. The 
same as used by many of the biggest con- 
cerns. Over 800,000 sold. We send an Oliver 
for Free Trial. Not one cent down, If you 
want to keep it, pay us at the rate of $4 
pe onth until the $64 is paid. This is the 
” Sreatest typewriter bar- 

-. gain in the world, 
Write today for our new 
book, ‘ ‘The Typewriter on 

the Farm.’ 


The OLIVER Tpewriter Gmvany 


3278 Oliver Typewriter Bidg, 
Chicago, tl. 















Tho little matter of 40 ets, will bring yot 
the P inder eight weeks on trial. The 

a Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 
lished 


that pr 

a ime: an t te Is the t 
is paper 

! b out em. ot * ry 8 
Wi ] ring purse; it sts We 

y 2 ce Tf 
you want 
Ou posted on 
going on 


Fromthe o"...° 


at. the Nation’s center, fer all the 
Nation; an inuependent home paper 
nts all the news of the world 

truth; now in its 28t 
fills t 16 bill with- 





hington has becoma 
the World’s Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like siiting in the innes 
council with those wha 
moid the world’s destiny. 


but $l a 











, this is your means. 
a paper in your home 

1 cere, reliable, entertain- 
» Wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
If you would appreciate a pa- 
which puts everything clearly, 










s yours 
per 
a strongly, briefly—here it is. Send 
{0c to show that you might like such 


aper, and we will send the Pathfinder om 
Ww “eight weeks, The 10c d t repay us, 
we are glad to invest in new friends, ——s 


THE PATHFINDER. . 404 Langdon Sta.. Washington, D.C, 








INDOOR 


DEN TOILET 


REAL COMFORT FOR EVERY HOME 
Sanitary, odorless, convpoient. Installed in 
15 mir vee in ) any Be qd house. No plumb- 
ing, drain You owe it to 
your family, veold fi folks wand children to In- 
sail one before winter. 

30 dy days’s trial on a money-back guaran- 

wee for direct-from- Sectors 
pr noth sar d 








Box 155 alls, N.Y, ' 








pipes. CHEMICAL CLOSET Co. 
Seneca F 











“STAMMERING 


]fs Guse and Gire * 


You can be quickly cured. Send 10 cents for 288 
page cloth bound book on Stammerirg and Stut- 





tering. It tells how [ cured yond after Stam- 
mering and St ut tering for 20 years. Benjamia 
Bogue, 5!°3 Bogue Bullding, Indianapolis, ind. 




















WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be eure to mention  Aegeviogs Aericulteriss 
Take advantage Guarantee of 
TRUE SOVERTISING 


NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 











LY 16 , Auserlten Aarictitenion, Méveuibe: 6, 1929 


manifested. All testimony goes to @67e p bu, spring -ran 41.50@42 p price of $2 Dp erate. Many cars. less than three months ago. Centra} 























show chestnuts will be very short, ton, No 1 yellow corn 1.10 p bu. brought more than 2000 a car. De- Leather Co for quarter ended Sep- 
owing to the blight which has been hydrating plants and wineries are us- tember 30 reports a deficit of $7,2 

y tread ¢ 4 —- i a ar >» ‘ iti al + a5 <13,- 
de stroying the trees in Pa, N ¥ and _ At Lancaster, Pa, cattle steady at ing large ie paying $50@75 000 against a profit in like quarter 
N E Inquiry among commission §10)@14.50 p 100 Ibs. calves steady P ton, with culls 30@40. 6 a oo? 
merchants show that sound chestnuts jjnder ey receipts “42@17 “hom 10 last year of $4,459,687, American 
ought to be worth 12@15c p lb, 60 @14.50, wheat 2@2.10 p bu, corn 1.05 Prices and Profits in other indus- Hide & Leather Co's deficit, same 
ibs to the bu in the jobbing markets @1.10, oats 0@57c, potatoes 95ce@1 tries are slumping quite as much as quarter was about $1,400,000 com. 










































































































































hickory nuts are selling at 54@5 p apples 1@1.25, bran 42@44 p ton, in some branches of farming. Manu- pared with a profit same quarter last 
oe ofS Ibs, and butternuts nomi- middlings 44@46, cottonseed meal ( facturers of tires, autos and other year of about as much. Many manu. 
nally 2@2.50 p bu bskt 262, timothy hay 30@31, mixed 29@ goods are confronted by falling prices facturing and commerciai concerns 
Onions Sl, butter 55 @ tine p lb, chickens 30@ _ = ana by losses instead of profit. Iron are putting out large issues of notes 

At New York, the market has con- “=¢, esss GO@65e p doz. and steel have started downward, be- running five to 10 years at high rates 
tinued extremely unsatisfactory to : ing much ceaper than two or three Of interest in order to get the cash 
those with consignments on_ sale. High Prices for Grapes are being j,onths ag Ev New York city with which to pay off their bani 
guyers make much of the fact that paid in Col producing sections. A — —_ hen = = oy = aia" one 
one of winter vegetables, as a market item from Lodi reports 100 real estate is affected. Loft space for !oans. Complaint in some lines ig 
whole, are very large, including not cars grapes arriving there daily, Offices and light manufacturing is now that conditions are even more serious 




















only onions, but also cabbage, beans about 1000 crates to the car, at a begging tenants at rentals 25 to 30% than on the farm, 
potatoes and the root crops, Some 

ordinary onions, yet fairly sound and ~ = 

attractive sol is low as $1@1.25 p 















You Sell, Buy : 
‘ ~ WY a BS » Copy must be received 
~&. - Thursday to guarantee 


1) Ibs, choice LOO@ 140 
xchange, 


> » 
Poultry Help or Find Worl 


’ 8 f ek! 

At New York, a healthy trade, goo } ess Inust be counted peste te iene, of aah 
stock steady to firm in tone Fow _- CRO . Mh... black-faced type or : 
Ow « Ib 1} J 24 @; a td ye a taiitel on display lines of 

ores = any kind will be 
av 
oe 

























































































































































































































































































































































33% @ionwe p | W chickens | 
vr Era | 
vu%c, fresh killed, dry-picked turkeys peg ye ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTIO allowed under this HI 

>: “ec p ib d w, fair to mediun 7 a Saw erder. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 315 Fourth Ave., _ York City head I 
fi 1Ve, broiling chickens 1G) Ae a 
heays western fowls DA @ UM « od 
squabs $8.50@11.50 p doz. LIVE STOCK DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK TOBACCO 

Potatoes —_—_ ee 
a i : . PIGS FOR SALE—Berks hire and Yorkshire cross AIREDALES. Collies, Old English Shepherd dogs KENTUCKY omesp tobaccc " ounds. %3- 

At Néw York offerings largely ‘ and Yorkshire cross barrows or sows Trained male dogs. brood matrons, puppies all ages. 20 pounds, $5. UFE VEAL. Jonesbore an cs 
from the middle south, yet fair quai Fifty extra flue Chester type pigs, eight to 10 weeks Send 10c for list of what you want. W. B. nn the W 
tities from the north and west. and — at 86 _, b., Bi oes ah, UR. le [mae S WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, la PRINTING AND STATIONERY found 
market steady to firm Jersey pota- pigs ure bred for pork production; you can see FOR SALE—Pure bred Collie pups, golden white — mel aE Ponzi 
toes $2.75 @3.50 p 150 lbs, N Y 3.25@ it t me Forty pigs t ven weeks old and sable Very intelligent. From practical drivers PRINTED ENVELOPES, letterheads for farmers know 
o & car fi y } 1 —s. “1 = either ¢ s me quality as al little smaller, $5 Males $6, females $5 J. N. WATKINS, Box 363, poultrymen, stockmen. Looks business like. Samples — 
=" L : 1 * "| p bbl “ ” pa hs 4.24) cach. ‘Try some of these and wi teh ‘hem earn their Maynard, O. en [te wr ieee, postpaid, free. PRINTER se 
Pp SO Ibs, No sweets OG » feed ¢ O D on approval Waltham 1, Beebeplain, Vt. where 

1 National Bank SUBURBAN LIVE "STO K CoO, SHEPHERD, rabbit, fox and coon hound re ef 
bskt . , Waltham. Mass. and a few mature dogs. Bronze turkeys. ARTH ein pene v noteheads, $1. HONESTY FARM “«- 

Yegzctables — GILSON, Canton, N atne, 
; REGISTERED BERKSHIRES Yearling sow with - cally | 

At New York, seasonable varieties litter f n. I individual and. strong pigs COON HOUND PUPS, six ary old, $10 and tive I 
plentiful, _ h as brussels sprouts, For pric cot h 8 Abs _—— — sow $15. LEE McCOLLUM, Youngstown, N Y. 0 U R H E L P BU R E A U cake 
celery, cauliflower, okra and cabbage a So bet a” ae aoe” . ' : = ——— a 

~» . rae Ss someon er b st sell. Price $ COLLIES—Shepherds, $10, $15. EL BRITON - -urali 
and price level not satisfactory from Shipped’ on appr EDGEWATER FARM, H. D. FARM, R 1, Hudson, NY.) MALE HELP WANTED medic 
standpoint of producers, Srussels Stephens, New Milford, Pa : — : 

am Hie . FOR SALE—Pedigreed White Belgian hares. EARI > “Ivy F APE ieee times 
sp! outs 10g 200 p qt, gi een and wax REGISTERED DUROC JERSEY PIGS, large type, HLANOR, Seward, N Y. " gf ~ pn Bae Bg eg . py “speci 
yveans &3@4 p bskt, nearby beets tc $15, November delivery From matured sire and te poe e . . : 

+ - _- B Jig E : . hepa _ > — the farmers personally in several central New diseas 
$81.2 ” carrots Toc @S81.25, ee lery SP dams, A $0 two cl ok eo spring gilts, weight 200 COLLIE PUPS. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. counties to sell subscriptions and collec, Must 
@: hy p cra, cabbaze T5e@$1.25 p ein Manet eee cag pens HENBY - - the best references and know the farmers in Yeast 
bbI and $1.50@3.50 p 100, cauliflower —— Berne dea SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK section he wants to, work. | One having a hors In 
= g By Be he ne P iTAMPSHIRES > tear tcuns pee Aap Gute aoe erred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid. or stituti 
$1.50@2.25 p cra, egg plant $1.50@35, ry re i Saad a 3 he part time if desired. This is pleasant and permaton presi 

« . months old pigs and a few bred gilts. Sired by the PEACH AND APPLE TREES at bargain prices to work. Write for full particulars 3 cal int tory ! 
lima beans $3 @4 p bskt, lettuce S150 lef i grand cl , Hurley 431 ths 66 particulars and local in . 2 
¢ pay Py e . u . ~s te a — ton — a. weighs od planters in mall or large lots, by express, parcel will be arcanged. Work starts at once Ad 33 stigati 

@3, oyster plant 36@8 p 100 beh PTE Oke Rly, “tite: Prices reagon- post or freight. Fine lot of June budded peach FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N ¥ curati 
green peppers $2@4 p bbl, parsnips °° ~ Sere Se wanes plum, pear, oa. erapes. All kinds of : long 1 

a? wy ey ‘ “sae - rries, s, etc. Shade an ornamental trees, WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable sell su- ! 

2 VI@3. rutabagas §$1.25@3. spinach FOR SALE—Recistered re boar, also regis- erries, nut etc and " A reliable man to : 

Ds , ax ate , ’ ‘ : on . i$- vines and shrubs. Free sixty-eight catalog, TEN- scriptions and collect for AMERICAN AGRICUL- rious 
$1. we 3, squash $1.25@2 pe » . — _ a a. E wa — —_ NESSEE NURSERY CO, Cleveland, Tenn. TU eee. — is e permanent position, with regular helped 
> M. § ILD, » Mares , weekly salary and expenses, for the right) ma: ine 
i Wool NY. STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, dewberry, black- Special personal instruction given. Write full par- gained 

At close of Oct important wool ORCH ARD GR OVE Milking Shorthorns. Few _ berry. ” wseberry, currant, grape plants; asparagus, oo hg fn 8 Sy —_— — 2. r receiv 

auction in Sydney, Australia, revealed heifers d gz heifer calves Reasonable prices. rhubar — chi icory roots: roses, shrubs, for fall De orse preferred. Address ubser a result 

; y, , re 4 ye on ag . li > lo > >F ae :S Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Four! —_ 

a better demand, especially for the % R. HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, Erie Co, Pa. oy es Tie HARRY 1 QUIRES, ‘Avenue, New York City. sas be sun 

finer grades which were firm. REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES for sale Yearliz — - - Yea: 

Bag ee sts th. t Beg eng SOY BEANS W AN TE D—Ito San, Wisconsin Black, WANTED—Single men for agents in New York crease: 

Inquire H. B. COV : R T. 1 di. NY. . Peking, Wilson , Mandarin. Medium Early pce = vee Egy Good ag a 1 — der es 

‘ ” , ’ Green, Manchu a k oo yw, Merko or Virginia. penses to competent men. .xperience in feeding . 

LIVE STOCK MARKETS AYRSHIRE YEARLING BULL ¢ bul 1 Send sample. State quantity. EDW E, EVANS, i” operating Babcock test desirable. Give age, scii 0! warmt 

sami : Bred for production and beauty , 3-8. pes West Branch, Mich. training, farm experience, names and addresses ot tions < 

LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS owes, ARTHUR RYDER. Bamerville, N Y. former employers. Write G. W. TAILBY, JR, Ani- ee 

COMPARED WITH ONE YE AR AGO . ne “ APPLE, PEAR, CHERRY,« peach, plum, rasp- ™al Husbandry Department, Cornell Universiry, humar 

Pe 100 Ik Cattl H oe FOR SALE—Registe red Hampshire rams, from im- beers. Mlachierey, | socedberes. currant, grape, 4 Ithaca, N Y. that 1 
er 106% S attle or Sheep ported and Walnut Hi stock, all ages. . LE. California privet, barberry for hedges, and a inds a an ~ . t 

1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 MERRY, Rout ant sit Se - 4 shrubbery for fall planting. ROCKFALL NURSERY WANTED—1500 traftie inspectors; no exper ; that W 

cl l I » $1 l ,_ —_— CO, Rockfall, Ct — for this profession through spare-time | ’ of dige 

Nicago ..... § ) $ 5 $13.75 $8.00 $8.5 ns — iy; easy terms; $110 to $200 monthly and b 

, ‘ , REGISTERED JERSEYS—Two dandy bull calves. Suey: eney Sere; 4 monthly a x een s 
New Yor l a | ’ 14.50 14.00 s 3.50 1 u meee wnare > . 

, -. 3 $50 at ' . on applicati y r ry penses guaranteed, or money back. Outdoor - loocti 
juffalo .... ) 16.00 14.00 14.75 7.50 9.50 _ aoe a “ rom 7 \ n application. HENRY WOMEN’S WANTS traveling: under big men who reward abilit digesti 
eet 22 1630 1850 1200 1k00 825 85 aaemuee ‘ —— Free Booklet G-21. STANDARD BUSINESS TRA disease 
et ae AT elena cll FOR SALE—Shorthom bull calves and Duroc Jer- > KNITTING YARN for sole, , direct from pian ING INSTITUTE, Buffalo, N Y. or less 

- sey Red pigs, both sexes, GEO A. GRIGGS, Spring- facturer at 0, $2 and $2.25 a pound. ostage "ANTE wer contin 

At New York, steers advanced 25c field, Center, N Y. paid on $5 orders, Write for samples. H. A. , WANTED—Reliable man to act as district . 
early later were steady, bulls 25« BARTLETT, Harmony, Me. intendent to book orders for fruit and ornamental pletely 

ae, ane pages or ile. ~ FIFTY BREEDING EWES, $850. _Karakul rams . ees, seses sad slrubtery and engage sub-agen to hav 
lower, cows dull and unchanged, Al and ewes, fifty dollars each, CLARE GREGORY FOR THE MOTHER—Use Gardner’s Antiseptic Exclusive territory; pay weekly. Apply at once. | ai 

the close, markets strong to higher. Mt Vision, N ¥ * Baby Powder. Keep your baby clean, healthy and 4. WEEKS NURSERY CO, Newark, New York State 7 

: y ‘ tog ersten, no aare healing. 37 cents. GARDNER LABORATORIES, : — sponde 
Common to choice steers sold at 95@ REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS for sale, West Springfield, N H. GOVERNMENT WANTS HUNDREDS railway mall were t 
16.00 p 100 Ibs, common to rather = Also boars, all ages. ALLAN R. MORTON, Ash- = bay ya bo a Ae A gI 
choice bulls 5.50@8.25, butcher cows _ ville, N Y. MISCELLANEOUS men and women over 17, Common education. I A § 
tye ye Fess a 4 , . positions free. Write immediately. FRANKLID yeast-e 
$@7.75, heifers 5.50@10. Common. to BERKSHIRES—Fair price. absolute guarantee, _ INSTITUTE, Dept D 37, Rochester, N Y. enougk 
prime veals 11@18, little calves S@ RARNES PURE-BRED STOC K FARM, Grove City, IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT for musical friends. A . me - h 
10. fed calves 7.50@S., Pa. subscription to America’s only sheet music club. WRITE FOR REASONS WHY we give better in- oils © 

< - = ae ; —_ Latest vocal, instrumental issues of various publishers Struction and more for the money than any ( if all t 

Sheep were steady at the opening, ~ REGISTERED BERKSHIRES, all ages. Write for mailed monthly. Regular selling copies, colored title 2utomobile school. NEW YORK STATE AUiv if all 
laén bs unevenl) higher, later the description, CHAS ELDREDGE, Marion, N Y. pages, ete. $1 annual subscription represents at least SCHOOL, Varick Street, Utica, N Y. ty 

*ke tr « . . > $5 «saving Satisfaction guaranteed. Remittances ~ = pees 
market stron Common to pr am¢ HAMPSHIRE SERVICE ROARS registered. bavable to ORCHESTRATION SERVICE, INC, Long- WE WILL START vou in the cleaning and dyeing the pu 
sheep (ewes) 33.50@7 p 100 Ibs, culls LOCUST LAWN FARM, Bird-In-Hand. Pa. acre Square, New York City. ee — es ONDE SYSTEM wy fully si 
2 Was, vearlings 7T.0W@9, lambs : for booklet. BEN-VONDE SYSTEM, Dept 7. ’ 

10.50 @ 14.75 CHOICE SHROPSHIRE RAMS for sale. HUTCH- | NUT GROWING is the newest branch of agricul- Charlotte, N C. and. 

rc - Sa . ING S BROTHERS, Lincoln Park, N Y. ure, and, in many cases, the most profitable. Nuts - = me 

Hogs sharply lower on all weights, poses are the vegetable product that will best replace meat. _AUTO EXPERTS WANTED. $45 week. Eam ported 

while learning. Sample 1 f' FRANKLIN both v 

' » medi veig N Y and Pa, 0 1 C PIGS at farmers’ prices. Pedigree furnishe Send 25¢ for Bulletin No 5 and get up to date in- © _lcarming. ampie lessons free. K “’ 
130. 300 Ibe ba — $14 50 P 100 J. W. GORDON, Polk, 0. sdigree furnished. formation on growing them. NORTHERN. NUT INSTITUTE, Dept D 814, Rochester, NY. wok th 
~~ - 2 :, S ave a Ms ;. | GROWERS’ ASSN. Baldwin, Nassau County, N Y. 

Ss, heavy hogs over — Ss , pigs DUROC PIGS, $25 pair; pedigreed. G. WICKS, AGENTS Ww ANTED U 
12.50@ 13.50, roughs 12, stags 5%. DeGraff, O. LOST HEIRS—A 100-page book, filled with names ” - . 

“a > . - 5 for lost heirs and missing kin, from different parts ‘aa . being | 

e Horse Market of the world. Cl Cor land, AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 4 

. = EGGS AND POULTRY and ank ee se tana | — RR. a Be —y farm papers in New York state, a reliable man t Yeast 

Good heavy seasoned er eenees nsinutde INTRRN ATION. AL CLAIM AGENCY, 221, Pittsburgh. Se at So ee mostings _% ae food, p 
vere > g ing sellers the yes MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, 20 Ib ton 15, 12-14 ~ le m . -— true 
. at ae eee 4 —- nn st wm hens $10. Copper broase. Fo day bony uy : Good pay. POSTOFFICE BOX 191, Syracuse, N. Y oe b 
ringing more lan fresh westerns. GEO G. ROYCE, Depeyster, N Y. WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL couniry con- - . XC 
Fair to choice heavy drafters S21.@ signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines. FORD CARS, equipped with Ideat shock absorbers for the 
44) p head, chunks 175@250, common . PAIR a OLD TOULOUSE GEESE, $25. Four Fremet end fair returns. Write for tags. PENN- = og oe —— — ee OD. has ve 

. L . . fammotl mperial Peki ducks 9 ANIA HIDE LEATHE > - le -* Agents wanted. Als ‘ " 
i FTO. second-hand delivery horses nga. MORITZ Rahwas. Nn OTR 8% pa. ” ER COMPANY, Scran- erg COMPANY, 1467 East Jefferson Ave, Detroit ~~ ne 

O@ 150. Mich. Wifactir 

— . i of . — SHEPPARD'S famous strain, direct, S C Ancona I WISH TO BUY old fashioned, hand woven, passa e 

Live Stock Exe hanges Awok —— cockerels, May hatched, $3 and $5 each. A, M. colored bed spreads or coverlets in fee = T and “— 
Pres Everett C. Brown of Nationa! WALKER, R D 2, Athens, Pa. ~~ i pe yestes, Addr E. RS OUR REAL ESTATE MARKE gre “ew 
ive ; “kk xechs re 1] ing iILG > fest St Ciair Street, Indiana is. ater 
live ; stock ext hangé following ANCONAS—Fine thoroughbred a i. oa po! Shen 
conference of commission men and hatched, three dollars. 4H, M. NORTON. Florham : : . FOR SALE OR RENT the fo 
packers held in late Oct at Chicago Park, N J. e cy RE YOUR rea. while they work. Use Lee ~ foo 
, om ¢ for =e ‘ jardner’s Cut an 3a urene. Cures sore necks, 27) x 7 ? "s. 5 horses : uire 
announces an effort to min imize the “BEST-EVER” White Wyandotte cockerels and galls, collar boils, cuts and calks. 37 cents. — me A Be agg BA 16 vig Undo 
sudden fluctuations n live stock Pekin ducks. LAURA DECKER, Stanfordville, N Y. NER LABORATORIES, West Springfield. NI . ‘ ae ntit : 
pric ” Principal liv t | x wagons, machinery, tools, gas engine, large t : in that 

‘es, , c Pt 1 e StoCc cx. Pr, “ =< 
> oa vw eee BARRON LEGHORN pulicis, yearlings $2, $2.50. SOGASSES—"Geed old fashioned” Kentucky cone sessett, cote comm, Seeder, 02 Conte ee iT by com 
changes of the I S authorize ap- > "ON ; great money-maker; near R R_ village: |} 

a : : — EL BRITON FARM, R 1, Hudson, N molasses. Absolutely pure. “Tastes better than them acres loam fields, big crops; 40-cow spring by assi 
pointment of a committee to work all.” Sample and price list mailed for 10c. 8. watered, wire-feneed pasture: estimated 10.000 cords point 
out some plan for more nearly sta- MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE an@ ganders, $3 ROSENBLATT, Hawesville, Ky. wood, valuable timber, nearby market; 900 suga ~ : 

ilis re > arkets : » i yn. each, CHAS E. HALLOCK, Mattit 2 oa ; - s, es: 12- p, 72-ft Cess 
bilizing the marke ts ; pr obi m Is fu 1- x uttituck, N Y “HOMEM: AID’ HOU SEDRESSES “ah tp denne, —.. —4 ~ 2-room | house. 72 taek 
damentally one of better adjustmen FINE LARGE Black Leghorn cockerels, purebred, on, Si light, $2.39 to $2.75. Bungalows, $1.39. owner made money here, retiring. includes ever’ Teas 
in supply of live stock to demand $2. ELIZABETH DAVIS, Danville, Pa. BENNETT'S “GARMENT CO, Schuylerville, N Y¥. thing only $7000, part cash, balance easy term vi) east 
{ nz 1 s » » t “a CkYWHE Details page 23 Strout’s = New Illustrated Catalog u rt 
and somethi ig nu t be don t rw are PRIZE WINNING Toulouse and African geese. BUCKW HEAT HONEY—Sixty pound can, $12 at Farm Bargains 33 States. Copy free. STROU 1 From 
oe receipts at stock yards J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. WILDOX Gene, — delivered, $2.95. BAY C.* FARM AGENCY, 150 R "Nassau St, New York Ci able ta 
The committee to develop a plan for ° - cee LO 

imizinge 1c i ; is ¢ > up of 267%2-ACRE M—Stocke uipped ; best se trial 
minimizing fluctuations is made up ¢ : STANCHIONS TRAPPERS—My method of catching foxes has no tion ‘New Weck ans ym ob gh barns: all for tive ro 
live stock commission merchants and iia equal. Will send free. EVERETT SHERMANN, $16,000 to prompt buyer; well watered: near R R me ot 
representatives of institute of Amer- tt CauMe’s = 3-Y are rr to pienso Saeen, Saee station and state road; electricity available. = RT —— ev 
ies © purchaser. y 4 P “0 WOT NT * . a . 7 2 pet, rk . Ce 
can meat packers the Buyer's stable, "They are Fieht, 'Send for pookiet, _ WHDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, invitations. High City. ee ee Ce ee ee 
NSS WALLACE B, CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. ; Swed i postpaid free. PRINTER HOWIE, S ok 

At Philadelphia, live 28 @3b6e _——— “= = aa 190 ACRES, nicely located, well watered, large Dr Mel 

b. Whi Lest Peg : iat ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can dwelling, hard wood finish, three barns, silo, wag0"- mail, if 
p. Ib, ite Leghorns spring be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with PATENTS house, two orchards, other fruit. Ch if gold soon, closed 
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Shall We Eat Yeast? 
BY DR ELEANOR 
E VERYBODY is doing it. What? 


MELLEN 


Eating yeast. Why? Ah, that’s 
The reasons are 
foremost, it is 


the question! 
several. First and 
the fad of the hour. People of the 
type who used to tell how many 
nours daily they sat behind a pane 
ff blue glass, now solemnly confide 
to your reluctant ears how many 
veast cakes they ate last week, and 
the week before, and the number 
that they expect to devour in the 
near future, 

Secondly, because at least twe 
large and several minor manufactur- 
ers of yeast see a unlime- 
ited field of exploitation and their 
advertising departments are “going 
to it’ with all the vim that so glo- 
rious and rare an opportunity de- 
mands. 

But fads have to arise from some- 
thing, and the best publicity man in 
the world cannot stand long ona 
foundation of thin air. Even the 
Ponzi bubble was pricked @t last, you 
know. Therefore, it is fair to sup- 
pose that, to change the metaphor, 
where there is so much smoke, there 
must be some fire, 

There is: the fire of a_ practi- 
cally new discovery of valuable cura- 
tive properties in the modest yeast 
cake. Please note the word I use, 
curative, It is not 1 ] 


new and 


medicinal. A 
medicine combats a disease, some- 
times a certain medicine is cailed a 
“specific”? becauee it cures a certain 
disease, like quinine jin malaria. 
Yeast does not do that. 

In 1917, several large medical in- 
stitutions, fully equipped for labora- 
tory research, began a scientific in- 
stigation of the use of yeast as a 
curative factor in the treatment of a 
long list of people suffering from va- 
rious diseases. Some were greatly 
helped within a shert time, some 
gained slightly, and some apparently 
received little, if any benefit. The 
result of their experimentations may 
be summed up as follows: 

Yeast is a tiny plant, which in- 
creases With marvelous rapidiiy un- 
der exactly the right conditions of 
warmth and moisture. These condi- 
tions are apparently ideal within the 
human body. Nearly all the diseases 
that were distinctly benefited or 
that were cured were either diseases 
of digestion or those which have long 
been suspected of having a disturbed 
digestive metabolism as a basis. Skin 
diseases, for instance, received more 
or less benefit, while cases of long- 
continued constipation were com- 
pletely cured. Troubles long thought 
to have the double base of digestive 
disturbance and lowered vitality re- 
sponded at once. Chief among these 
were boils and acne (pimples). 

A great deal more is claimed for 
yeast-eating than-this, but this is 
mough, If all the young men with 
boils on their backs and their necks, 
ifall the pimply-faced boys and girls, 
if all the constipated women—and 
men—-can be cured by eating yeast, 
the public should gladly and glee- 
fully support yeast-factories on every 
hand. (Those in existence are sup- 
ported by us now, I suppose, though 
both we and they are apt to over- 
look that fact.) 

The claim that yeast is a food, I 
question, in so far, that is, as to its 
being a food of any importance. 
Yeast does contain the elements of 
food, protein, carbohydrates, etc, it is 
tue, but I do not think that the day 
of exchanging the dining-room table 
for the yeast-counter with tabloid food 
has vet arrived. I do think that the 
tvidence shown that yeast lessens pu- 
tifaction in the intestines, hastens the 
passage of the products of digestion, 
and stimulates the digestion glands to 
greater activity. In that way, it 
Makes greater the nutritive power of 
the food eaten and lowers the amount 
required. 

_ Undoubtedly its curative powers lie 
in that same action. It works, not 

Y combating any given disease, but 
by assisting the body to reach that 
boint where its own forces can suc- 
—y lly repel and overcome the at- 
ck. 

Yeast is not a miracle-worker. It 
Will not cure any and every disease. 
From all the data that I have been 
able to secure, yeast-eating is worthy 
set 1! by perosns who have diges- 
- disturbances and skin diseases. 
the evidence is greatly in favor of 
‘ich cases receiving decided benefit, 

i complete cure. 
MY Mellen will answer health questions by 
lesion . self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
belal'D Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
3 epartment, American Agriculturist, 
“’ Fourth Ave, New York City. 





W tongue within i 
my lips I rein; 

For who talks much must talk in vain. 
: *’ 





Time Wasted in Schools 

MBS E. M. ANDEBSON, CHAUTAUQUA CO 

May I present my _ side of the 
much-discussed rural school ques- 
tion? The problem is one of vital 
interest to me because I taught coun- 
try boys and girls for 17 terms be- 
fore I became a farmer’s wife, and 
new that my husband is gone, I am 
once more teaching a lively little 


country bunch, in which my own lit- 
tle girl is included. My home has 
always been in the country, and I 


certainly understand the _ problem, 
and the point of view of the farmer, 
since I am one myself. 

I confess that I don’t appreciate 
the necessity for either physical 
training in my school or military 
training for my neighbor’s boys. Both 
may be vitally essential to the well- 
being of their recipients, but in pop- 


ular phrasesology, “I’m from Mis- 
souri.” No one approves of real 
progress more heartily than I, and I 


resolved to give the physical training 
now required in the school-room an 
honest trial before I voiced a serious 
criticism of its merits, and I hoped 
to become converted, but I must ad- 
mit that such has not been the case, 
My pupils apparently detest it, and I 
believe their parents are even less in 
favor of it than they. I can’t con- 
scientiously censure them for their 
attitude so long as I feel that it is 
just; as one boy expressed it, “just as 
they get real busy with something 
they are obliged to drop it for a phy- 
sical training period.” 

These periods, I know, are sup- 
posed to give relaxation, hence their 
place in the middle of each session— 
four times each day, besides the 
half-hour of “supervised recreation” 
in the open air; But I fail to com- 
prehend wherein four 75-minute 
work periods, composed of alternate 
study and recitations during the day 
should prove such an overwhelming 
burden to any normal child that he 
should require a rest at the end of 
each 37% minutes thereof. 

As to the open-air phase of the 
question, no doubt it might be very 
essential if we were confined in a 
close, poorly ventilated room, but no 
rural school building that I ever saw 
offers any excuse for a shortage of 
pure air; whatever else my boys and 
girls may lack, at least pure air is 
plentiful. 

Furthermore, what are they sup- 
posed to be doing outside of school 
hours? Mine are very, very busy 
pulling beans, picking fruit, husking 
corn, ete, ete. Surely if they suffer 
from impure air, the city child must 
suffer infinitely more! 

I am not criticising in a fault-find- 
ing spirit; my idea is simply to call 
the attention of the public to the de- 
fects of our system as it exists today, 
that we may the sooner secure neces- 
sary improvement. This is most em- 
phatically constructive, rather than 
destructive criticism. No one would 
object to a reasonable amount of 
marching with correct posture. etc. 
but we can see no appreciable advan- 
tage. and very many disadvantages in 
placing anything of the kind in the 
middle of a session rather than at 
the beginning or the close. I love the 
country boy and girl, and if I could 
see wherein either could be benefited 
by these things, I should approve 
most heartily, but I can’t. Many of 
them walk a mile or more to school, 
and, after a brisk game or two out- 
side, even an ordinarily studious 
child is content to work quietly for 
75 minutes; with more games, or din- 
ner, in prospect. 

Again, every physica! training con- 
ference means holiday for the pu- 
pils, and a multiplicity of holidays 
tends te ruin the attendance. It is 
always noticeable that so long as 
school runs without a break the at- 
tendance may be practically perfect, 
but immediately following a series of 
holidays it becomes irregular for 
weeks to come. On a larger scale, 
precisely as each physical training 
period destroys the study period, the 
conference destroys the interest by 
diversifying the attention. If every 
farm father and mother would take 
the time to observe the school closely, 
note the handicap under which it ex- 
ists, and work steadily for a proper 
recognition of its real needs, the ideal 
eondition might soon materialize. 


Wild Grape Jelly 


Gather the grapes when fully ripe, 
pick from the stems, cover with wa- 
ter in a preserving kettle, and boil 
until broken. Let drip through a 
jelly bag. Boil up the juice and skim, 
then add measure for measure of 
heated sugar. Boil a few minutes, or 
until it will thicken on a cold plate. 
This is a fine accompaniment to game. 
-_ « . 
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Make This Test 


See how teeth glisten then 


This ten-day test costs nothing. To 
millions it has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. This is to urge that 
you try this method. Then let your 
own teeth show you what it means 
to you and yours. 


To fight the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Film is 
that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The old methods of brushing do not 
end it. So, despite all care, tooth 
troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. And nearly all teeth 
brushed in old ways are coated more 
or less. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. And that disease has be- 
come alarming in extent. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found ways 
to daily combat this film. For five 
years the methods have been carefully 
watched and proved. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 


These methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Millions 
now know it and employ it. Wher- 
ever you look the results are seen in 
glistening teeth today, 


Acts in five ways 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pep- 
sin. Another multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva to digest starch 
deposits that cling. The alkalinity of 
the saliva is multiplied also. That 
to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the 

One of them keeps teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. 

With every application, Pepsodent 


Pepsadéent 


REGUS, 
The New-Day Dentifrice 

A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists 
in large tubes. 





combats the teeth’s great enemies in 
new and efficient ways. To millions 
it is bringing cleaner, safer, whiter 
teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

This test will be a revelation. Make 
it now. Cut out the coupon so you 
won’t forget. 





10-Day Tube Free * 














THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept 56, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 



































offer—while this offer lasts. 
Distributors, 30338 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois 





KEEP the New Edison Amberola — Mr. 
Edison’s great new phonograph with 
the Diamond stylus reproducer and your 
choice of _all the brand New Diamond 
Amberol Records on trial. Only $1 down. 
Now, on this offer, you can have the finest, 
m the best that money can buy at a price 
) very much less than that at which imita- 
tions of the genuine Edison Amberola are 
offered, Seize this opportunity. 


Catalog Free 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name 
and address on a post or a letter is 
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of the Thief 


XVI—The 
HATEVER was to be done 
W must be done quickly. If 
the unknown on the other 
side of the knoll had revealed the re- 
treat of his captor, Midnight had as 
surely given the cue of pursuit. Luby 
whipped out a revolver and ran 
around the base of the knoll, He saw 
the rosy smoke of a campfire which 
had been hastily covered, and against 


Capture 


this uncertain background the sil- 
houette of a man. 
“Pete!"”" called a shaking voice, a 


voice, however, in which quavered a 
forlorn hope. 

“Throw up your hands,” Terence 
commanded, and a smothered ejacu- 
lation answered him. 

He saw the man dip 
and then Terence fired, 

“I surrender!” called a_ voice, 
and Terence flung forward until his 
revolver touched the man’s breast. 
The man’s hands were in the air. 

“Can’t a man get in his hay crop 
on this marsh any more _ without 
bein’ held up robbers?” he de- 
manded. 

Terence was slapping the captive’s 
pockets for firearms. “Are you here 
on the marsh haying?” 

“Certainly.” 

“With a team?” 

“I wouldn't be likely to hay with- 
out a team, would I?” 

“Where's your wagon?” 

“Over yonder in a bog hole. That’s 
why I’m foolin’ around down here at 
this time of night and in the teeth 
of a storm, Do you feel the rain?” 


and skulk, 


by 


Terence did feel the rain, but he 
also felt a bulky bit of armament 
which he appropriated, tucking it 


away in his own pocket, 
“If your story is true and you are 


attending to honest business, I beg 
your pardon and will help you get 
your wagon out, Come on, we will 
take a look at your team, Dig up 
your lantern,” 

“I have no lantern, Do you think 


I stopped here equipped to spend the 
summer?” 
“We'll 
you will 
team 


improvise a torch then, and 
hold it while I look your 
over; or, I don’t believe we'll 
need it,” as a sudden glare of light- 
ning lit the marsh. 

There sounded the pad of a horse’s 
feet. ‘Pete!’ called out the robber, 
and Terence felt a stir at the roots 
of his hair, but he held his gun 
steadily, remembering his own strat- 
egy with George Banger. If “Pete” 
had come and “Pete” had a gun, his; 
Terence’s, days were probably num- 
bered, and his sepulchre awaited him 


in the bogs of Dahinda Marsh, But 
when he grasped the opportunity to 
face the danger he saw by the suc- 
ceeding flare of lightning, the pick- 
pointed ears and inquiring nose of 
his own Midnight, who had walked 
around the knoll to inform his mas- 
ter that it was high time for stable 


and oats, 

“We're all close to you,” said Ter- 
ence, congratulating himself on the 
absolute truth of his statement; for 
was not Midnight at his elbow? Now 
for the horses.” 

“Oh, I'll own the corn,” said the 
man crossly. “I’m in charge of the 
Honeywell horses. But I swear before 
the Almighty I'm only stable boy. I 


The Horse Thief 


A Stirring Story of Mystery and Romance 


~ By F. RONEY WEIR 
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the instigator of the theft.” 

“All right. <Any little bits of in- 
formation like this now with which 
you are pleased to favor me, will be 
gratefully assimilated.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Watson's hired man.” 

“Watson's?” the question 
sharp. 

“Yes—Watson’s—” 

“Hired man. Your speech is not 
that of a hired man.” Terence 
brought his face close to that of his 
prisoner. “Nor yours that of a horse 


am not 


was 


thief.” 
“No. I've been in better luck in 
my days. Where are you going?” 
“To the horses, I want a halter.” 
“Man, you’re not going to bind 
me? Iam in your power. I can't 
escape. Either you or some of your 


friends would shoot me down during 
the next lightning flash.” 


“Certainly. It would be impossible 
‘for you to escape. It is merely a 
matter of business with me: habit, 
you might say. You have an extra 
strap, I see, That is all th® better. 
This thunderstorm is most timely. 


Put your hands behind you, so—Ter. 
ence tied his hands. 

“Too tight!” groaned the 
“I’m suffering.” 

“Sorry, but so am I,” said Terence. 
“We shall both be obliged to suffer 
a bit for the next hour, I’m afraid.” 

He led his captive back and forth 
as he lined up his three horses, Mid- 
night in the center. The rain was 
pelting now, all aslant in the wind. 


man, 


“Get up!” commanded Terence 
with a hand under the other’s elbow. 
“You are meaning to leave this 


half shelter 
tempest?” complained 
“Why don’t you stay here until the 
worst of it is over? The hill protects 
us—it is coming from southwest.” 
“I would gladly stay. my friend, if 


in such a 
prisoner. 


for the track 
the 


it were not for—‘Pete,” laughed 
Terence. “In imagination I have al- 
ready felt Pete’s bullet ricochetting 


down my spinal column; I don’t wish 
to suffer it again.” 


“I don’t expect anybody, I will 
take my oath,” declared the horse 
thief. 


“Oh, very well, I do, so we are go- 
ing. Mount and don’t let’s waste any 
more breath. We are not out for a 
pleasure trip, at best. Now don’t at- 
tempt to jump, for if you do you will 
merely dangle at the end of the 
strap which is hitched into Mid- 
night’s sursingle.” 

With a Honeywell colt on either 
side of Midnight, Terence awaited 
the next lightning glare to take the 
path; it was uphill work until Ter- 
ence suddenly realized that, left to 
himself, Midnight was fully capable 
of keeping the trail over which he 
had traveled so short a time before. 

And so they rode in sullen silence, 
the horse’s feet beating a rythmic 
accompaniment to the wild bulging 
of the storm. After a while the 
storm passed; later a gray light flit- 
ered through the flying clouds to the 
east. Then for the first time Terence 
saw the face of his prisoner and rec- 
ognized the bulging forehead, the 
mouth dished between the nose and 
the prominent chin, 

“I think we have met before,” said 
Terence. 

The man gazed at him with faded, 
lack-luster He looked so thin, 


eyes, 





ROBERT, YOU BETTER 
NOT ORIVE THAT 
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Reckless Robert Had to Learn That “Slow and Sure” is 
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so helpless, that Terence felt a sud- 
den boyish pity~for him. 

“I think not,” he decided after a 
moment’s reflectjg@n; “I don’t think I 
have ever met before. I am es- 
pecially good at remembering faces,” 

“You are right,” acknowledged 
Terence, “one can hardly call it a 
meeting when one of the parties is 
always ahead, running for dear life, 
with the other tumbling behind over 
fences and through fields—no, I will 
amend my assertion. We have run 
before. I discovered you peering in 
at my employer’s kitchen window. I 
tried to catch you. I really expended 
more personal effort in that chase 
and incurred more danger—down- 
right danger—than in this, but with- 
Out as satisfactory results. The re- 
doubtable Banger took a hand in the 
race and we played a sort of house- 
that-Jack-built game, during which 
you escaped.” 

Terence had decided to keep to the 
route he had mapped out to Mrs Has- 
kins, in case the Honeywells saw fit 
to respond to his call for help. - At 
six o’clock they crossed the railroad 
track, the b'ue smoke of morning 
fires curled from the chimneys of 
the houses clustered about the post- 


office and blacksmith shop by the 
track, and as Terence topped the 
railroad embankment and saw the 
long, rain-washed country road 


stretching vacantly away to the west, 
he was filled with sudden resentment. 
The Honeywells had evidently given 
no credence to the message he had 
left for them with Mrs Haskins, 
Then slowly there appeared in the 
distance a team with a familiar as- 
pect—the plodding old Watson team, 
drawing what seemed to be a wagon 


full of men. After all, they were 
coming. When they sighted Luby 
and his brigade, they accelerated 


their speed, and Terence made out 
George Banger on the front seat with 
a stranger, while the oldest Peavey 
boy rattled about alone on the back. 
They greeted him with noisy en- 
thusiasm. 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” said Ban- 
ger. “You were right after all. I 
wonder what tob «Honeywell will 
think now. He wouldn't listen to any. 
thing but that you were leading them 
off to the eastward, to keep ’em from 
makin’ westward. He says all the 
horses stole out of these parts are 
taken west, and he didn’t believe the 


moon Was made of green cheese. My 
wife’s mother wouldn’t take no for 


an answer until we promised to come 


along with Watson’s team to look 
after you. Watson was bound to 
come himself and Garnet was for 


boosting him off, but Rob’s wife was 
over and she put a stop to it.” 

“She said it was ridiculous for her 
grandpa to gallop off after grandma 
thieves the same day her grandma 
was laid in her grave. She wouldn’t 
hear toit: she told Garnet that folks 
that didn’t have no kith nor kin had 
better look out how they used other 
folkses’ folks. Almeda chaws her off 
pretty stubborn out now since she got 
to be a Honeywell. But that’s the way 
when you have money.” 

“Well, Mister.” sneered George 
Banger to the horse thief, ‘“‘we’ve got 


you this time. I guess it will be 
somewhere after the next war before 
you steal any more horses. I guess 


the Honeywell boys will know what 
to do with you when they get their 
hands on you.” 

The horse thief did not move a 
muscle; just sat crumpled in his 
sogy clothing, like a drooping figure 
of straw upon the back of the Hon- 
eywell colt. 

“They've offered a hundred dollars 
reward, which will be just thirty- 
seven apiece between the three of 
us.” Banger declared defiantly, glaring 
at Luby as if ready to defend his 
rights if there was any sign of a 
controversy. But Terence only 
grinned at him, leaving him in hor- 
rible doubt as to the final division of 
the reward. 
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“Midnight and I need a rest ana a 
good dry, shake-down,” said Terence 
“We've had a night of it, I can tej 
you. You may take this man in with 
you and leave the colts. I don’t know 
what disposition the Honeywells ywjj) 
make of him, but there he is, ang 
there are their horses, you may tel] 
them for me, and not much the 
worse for wear. I think I shall make 
north to Redmoon for a rest and a 
hot bath. I shall show up along jn 
the afternoon sometime.” 

The prisoner seemed to rouse at 
this. He cast a beseeching giance at 
Luby, but he said nothing and lapsed 
again into his crumpled state. 

“Have you a pistol?” inquired Ter. 
ence of George Banger, unsuccess. 
fully restraining a smile as he did go, 

“No,” returned Banger dryly. 

“Why, George,” admonished young 


Peavey. “My stars and_ garters’ 
Comin’ off huntin’ horse thieves 
without your gun. Why didn’t you 


fetch it?” . 

“I couldn’t find it.”” mumbled Ban. 
‘ger, shooting a vindictive glance at 
Terence. 

“I'll loan you one then,” and Ter- 
ence drew the thief’s revolver from 
his pocket and gave it to Banger. 
“Now I’m going to untie his hands 
and let him rest a bit more comfort- 
ably. You see I couldn’t manage 
three horses, a man anda revolver 
alone very well. Have you a horse 
blanket in the seat there? Take him 
into the front seat, George, while the 
others do guard duty in the back and 
lead the colts, will you?” 

“Awh! You’re mighty tender of a 
horse thief,” jibed Banger, “let him 
shiver. I’d see myself wrappin’ him 
in blankets!” 

Terence flared a silky grin at him. 
a look that told Banger, figuratively 
speaking, to “stand from _ under.” 
“Unfold an extra blanket,” he com- 
manded. 

The thief spatted and nursed his 
benumbed hands as he settled beside 


Banger and _ shiveringly drew the 
blanket about him. Once more he 
cast a grateful glance at his late 
captor. 

“Where’d you come across that 


there critters?” insinuated Banger, 

eyeing the points of Luby’s horse. 
“Ssh!” hissed Terence, melodra- 

matically, “if anybody asks you. don't 


tell them. Just say it’s a durned 
mystery to you, and let it go at 
that.”’ 


{To Be Continued Next Week.] 





More Entertaining 


There was a lad in Toledo, Ohio, 
who, up to the age of nine had, by 
reason of the strict discipline imposed 
upon him by unpending parents, 
never attended a circus. At that age, 
however, at the request of a genial 
uncle and after much debate, it was 
decided that the lad might be al- 
lowed to go to the circus. 

When his uncle returned home with 
him, the lad was bursting with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Oh, Dad!” he exclaimed. “It was 
great! If you once went to a circus, 
you’d never go to a prayer meeting 
again in all your life!”"—[E. T 


Indubitable Evidence 


Most children are familiar with 
the traditional rite regarding newly- 
shed teeth—that if you drop such a 
tooth down a crack in the floor and 
call upon “Mousie, mousie,”’ to take 
the old tooth in exchange for a gold 
one, the request will surely be grant- 
ed, on condition that you keep your 
tongue out of the cavity until 
“mousie” can come with the new gold 
tooth. 

Well, Dorothy’s teacher went to 
the city for dental service, and re- 
turned with a gold-crowned tooth. 
When Dorothy spied the new tooth, 
her eyes grew big with delight 

“Oh, Miss Avery!” she gasped. 
“You did keep your tongue out of the 
hole, didn’t you?’—[Harriette Wil- 
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Often Safer Than the “Peppy” Article. 
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“Our Boys 


‘and Gale’ 


Comfort and Enjoyment on the Farm 
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Enterprising Young Dairyman 
Hu. CG. TAYLOR, DELAWARE 


That interest is being taken by 
younger generation of lower Dela- 
ware in dairying and to this end se- 
curing the best grade of cattle, is 
shown in the case of a young Dover 
poy, J. Edwin C. Lewis. Five years 
ago this boy at the age of 11% 
years, bought a cow and statred in 
the milk business. Each morning he 
grose early, fed and milked his cow 
and delivered the milk by bicycle, on 
his way to school. As his customers 
increased he enlarged his herd until 
he had seven animals. With the in- 
crease Of work it became necessary 
to employ a man to do the feeding, 
milking and deliver the milk to cus- 
tomers by truck. This boy realized 
that to produce sanitary milk and 


keep his cows up to high standard he 











YOUNG LEWIS AND PURE BRED HEIFER 


must have proper shelter and sani- 
tary surroundings, He therefore re- 
modeled the stable into an up-to- 
date cow barn with cement troughs, 
iron stanchions, cement gutters, run. 


ning water and electric lights. 
Absolute records of feed consumed 
and milk produced by each cow were 


kept. By this means Edwin was able 
ta find out which cows were boarder 
and to dispose of such. Consequently, 
within the past five years he has 
owned 24 or more cows, and sold as 
many calves. During this time young 
Lewis had received experience in the 
handling of several breeds of -cows, 
and so last year decided to keep only 
registered Holstein stock. In order 
to get the best available, he went to 
alarge dairy farm in Pennsylvania 
and purchased a high-priced young 
Holstein-Friesian cow, which since 
hss presented him with two well- 
marked heifers. Last spring he at- 
tended the national sale of Holsteins 
a Brentwood farms in Pennsylvania, 
and purchased another registered cow. 
Both these cows and three heifer 
talves are tuberculin tested, and the 
cows are on official test. The test 
time limit. is not yet over, but still 
they have already given the required 
tumber of pounds milk and butter 
fat to be admitted to the class in 
Which they are being tested. 
Now Owns Only Pure Breds 
Young Lewis has sold all his grade 
Cows, and now has five of some of 
the finest registered Holsteins in the 
tounty. He is again doing all his own 
work, devoting a great deal of time 
to the care of these animals. He has 
siven up his milk route and sends 
milk to the creamery. His aim is to 
Merease his herd so that when he 
has finished high school and taken a 
Special dairy course at some agricul- 
tal college ,he will have one of the 
t dairy herds in the county. This 
boy intends taking a week’s special 
Sourse at Delaware college this win- 
tr and is a member of state Hol- 
tein-Friesian association and attends 
all meetings. At these meetings he 
mes in personal contact with men 
who are well . informed on dairy 
Points, and from them obtains much 
Wluable jnformation along his line 
evo k. His establishment is called 
zit: ok farms, and is so_listed in 
el magazines on dairying. He 
“as always done all of his own buy- 
ng, selling and other business tran- 
actions, and declares that when he 
_ finished college he hopes to have 
ond of the finest dairies to be found 
hywhere—no half-way business 
With him. 
This fall young Lewis took two of 
Out fers to the Delaware state fair 
Wilmington, and won first prize in 
© class entered. He fs also a mem. 
- of the state judging team com- 
ote members.of boys’ and girls’ 
nea tural clubs and Smith-Hughes 
“ents, of which there are 40. He 








was one of the three to receive the 
highest average in dairy judging con- 
test and with two other winning con- 
testants, competed in dairy judging 
work against other state teams at the 
National dairy show this year. 


Food and Raiment 


I am a firm convert to the econ- 
omy, tidiness and general utility of 
the corduroy pants and wooler sweat- 
er for the boy. Mind you, they must 
be of the best quality to begin with; 
it pays in the end. The pants will 
wear better and look nicer for a 
longer time, and the sweaters will not 
fade and streak in washing. Two 
sweaters are necessary, so a clean one 
will be ready each week. 

One of my hobbies is dress and 
bloomers of the same material for 


girls. What is neater or more com- 
fortable for the little maid than a 
blue or brown or red woolen frock, 
and full bloomers to match, Many 
mothers consider the warm under- 


drawers sufficient, but lively young- 
sters will tumble about,,and we must 
consider the little girls, and try to 
shield them all we can from the 
coarse and vulgar jests so prevalent 
on the playgrounds. If woolen bloom- 
ers are worn, one warm underskirt is 
generally enough. Some prefer the 
black sateen bloomers; in that case 
an additional petticoat will be needed. 

And don’t forget the rubbers! It 
is my belief many a promising young 
life has been cut short through no 
“dispensation of Providence,” either, 
but because the child waded through 
snow and slush and mud to school, 
and sat there all day with wet feet. 

The Lunch Basket 

Now for the lunch basket: One of 
the nicest things to have is some of 
those little custard bowls you see in 
restaurants. They just fit the lurch 
basket, and are fine for a custard or 
a little rice or bread pudding, with 
plenty of raisins, baked at the same 
time’‘your home dessert is in the oven. 

Pie is an old standby, of course, 
but some day try a couple of tarts 
(pie crust baked in deep gem tins) 
filled with jam or lemon or chocolate 
custard. Little frosted cakes, baked 
in the gem tins, taste lots better than 
a slice off the loaf cake. 

As to sandwiches, they are so 
numerous. The day of “two slices of 
bread and a hunk of meat” seems to 
have departed, though cold meat is 
still a great standby. Nuts are a 
good substitute, and even with these 
there is quite a variation. Nuts are a 
cheese chopped fine, and moistened 
with cream, or, better still, salad 
dressing, make a delicious filling. 
Nuts and fruit—raisins, dates or figs 
chopped together with a little lemon 
juice and water, is another. Put ham 
through the meat chopper, and add a 
little lemon peel, celery and stoned 
Olives ground together add _ salad 
dressing., Or, cold pork and celery, 
ground, with a little catsup or Wor- 
cestershire sauce, are nice. Cold 
fish, cottage cheese, eggs and baked 
beans are also utilized. If sweet 
sandwiches are desired, jam, jelly, or 
cocoa and sugar, mixed together and 
moistened with milk, are well liked. 
Sandwiches made of graham wafers 
and cheese are another favorite. 

Don’t forget the fruit, and be a 
little generous with your preserves. 
Remember jam and jelly are half the 
life of small people, and dried prunes 
or peaches, apples, apple Sauce and 
even baked apples get monotonous 
after a while.. 

I heard of one enterprising mother 
whose child had to drive quite a dis- 
tance to school. She had one of those 
blessed fireless cookers made—a 
small one—and the youngster carried 
it with him in the buggy every day, 
so that he had always something hot 
for lunch—a bow! of thick soup, a 
dish of stew, even a small meat pie 
kept warm for him. But of course 
there are few of us who can avail 
ourselves of that Juxury.. Most chil- 
dren have to put up with a cold 
lunch, so let us make it as nourish- 
ing, palatable, dainty and “surpris- 
ing” as is possible—[{Mrs I. C. T., 
Pennsylvania. 


Wild Black Cherry Jelly 
Equal parts of wild cherry and tart 
apple juice, with measure for measure 
of sugar, will give a fime cherry- 
flavored jelly.—{c. J. 


Tomato Chutney 

Ingredients: Two dozen ripe toma- 
toes, medium size, chopped; 6 me- 
dium-sized onions, chopped; 8 red 
peppers, chopped; 1 dozen tart apples, 
chopped; 1 pound seedless raisins, 1 
cup celery, cut fine; 1 quart vinegar, 
3 cups sugar, a little salt. Combine 
the ingredients and cook the chutney 
until it is thick and clear. Pour into 
hot, sterile jars and seal.—[Mrs A. P. 





So Kasy— 
Just Add Water! 


[ts as easy as turning the faucet to make delicious 
pancakes with Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. Add only 
water—everything required, even the milk, is in the flour. 


You'll wonder how you can make such pancakes with so 
little effort—pancakes so light and tender that you'll 


want to serve them the year ’round—summer as well as 


winter. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different 
in kind, but alike in quality. At your grocer’s, 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


Pillsburys 


FAMILY OF FOODS 
Pancake Flour 











Do you keep dairy cows? If so, you should know 
about Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration, the feed without a 
filler. Send for our free booklet, “RESULTS”. 
















Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


‘Minneapolis, Minnesota 



































































































































Cozy warmth in the cold workshop 


Fixing up your implements for 
next year? Make the shop warm 
—a pleasant place to work in. 
A Perfection Oil Heater will do 
it any time in a few minutes— 
conveniently, economically. All 
about the house—in the kitchen, 
sitting-room, pantry or vegetable 
closet--a Perfection gives the 
extra heat that cold, windy win- 
ter days require. 


















The Perfection runs for eight 
hours on one gallon of Socony 
kerosene. Get one today. 


For best results use Socony Kerosene 
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Oil Heaters 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
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Easily Obtainable 


As “White House” Coffee is a 
staple product and very easily 
obtainable by any grocer, we feel 
assured that your dealer will be 
very glad to comply with your 
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request for it. 








NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE 
































MUSIC, torr tome 


You cam mead Mua like ths quickly 
Piano, m, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Ban 
or advanced players One lesson weekly. 








FREE Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 
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everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover cost « 
pos Fe end music used. Write for FREE booklet whe explains Add a half-tea. 
every na im ful. 
AMERICAN SCHOO OF MUSIC, §5 Lekesi¢e Pullding, CHICAI0 spoonful to each 
} gallon of winter 
ne g cream and out of 
= 7 z ‘ , hurn comes 
_ Our Pattern Service = your churn comes 
= n rvice : butter of golden 
= If you are unable to obtain from local June shade to 
= dealer patterns described by us. we will 3 : $e 
= mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents & bring you ‘top 
= each, Fall and winter catalog, 10 & prices. 
= cents. Address Pattern Department, 2 All stores sell 
= care of this paper. 3h 
: ateaiih sl -cent bottles of 
BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 2 Dandelion Butter 
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FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED rich, . “Golden 
e e Shade in your 
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quires no posting. the minimum of descriptions round. Standard Butter Color for 
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mine the cost of production 4 knowledge of fifty years, I urely vege table. Meets 
bookkeeping is not essential. The book Curaiishes all food laws, State and National. 
the farmer a system of farn is that wi > , ‘i i 7: 
reveal the information desired with the minimum Used by all large creameries. Will 
of labor 10x13 inches. Cloth. Wet, $1.75. not color the buttermilk Tasteless 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY Wells & Richardson Co., Burling- 
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Work for Nimble Fingers 


Crochet and other effective patterns 
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Four-Leaf Clover Pattern 

The crocheters will welcome this 
unique and handsome lace pattern. 
The four-leaf clover stands out in 
such bold relief from the simple 
background that the design is most 
effective. The filling in of the “lacet 
stitch” adds much to its beauty. For 
bedspread or curtain strips, or 
table, bureau or dresser scarf ends, it 
is well adapted. It would also be very 
pretty as an insertion. in pillow cases 
or aprons. Other ubBes will suggest 
themselves to the worker. 

Abbreviations: Ch, chain; st, stitch; 
8, single crochet; d, double crochet; 
b, bar, is 5 ch, 1 d into next 6th st 
of previous row; sp, space, is 2 ch, 1 
d’in next third st of previous row; 
lacet, is 3 ch, s in center of 5 ch 
or next third st of previous row, then 
3 ch, 1 d into d or next third st of 
previous row. 

Make a ch of 82, 

lst row—D in fourth st from hook, 
d in each of next*S st, 14 b, d in each 
of next 3 st, ch 3, turn (turn the 
same at end of every row.) 

24 row—D 4, 3 lacet, 1 sp, 28 d 
(that is, d in each of last 3 st of 5 
ch, d in next d, and in each of next 24 
st, making 28 4 in all), 2 sp in next 
5 ch, 5 lacet, 4 d. 

3d row—D 4, 5 b, d in each of next 
7 st, 9 sp, d in each of next 4 st, 3 b, 
4 da. 

4th row—D 4, 2 lacet, 1 sp, 4d, 12 
sp, 7 d, 2 sp, 3 lacet, 4 d. 

Sth row—D 4, 3 b, 7 d, 14 sp, 44,1 
sp, 2 b, 4 d. 

6th row—D 4, 2 lacet, 4 @, 17 sp, 4 
d, 1 sp, 2 lacet, 4 a. 

jth row—D 4, 2 b, 4 ad, 9 sp, @ in 
each of next 10 st, 6 sp, 4d,2b.44 


Sth row—D 4, 2 lacet, 4 d, 4 sp, 16 
dad, 9 sp. 4 d, 2 sp, 1 lacet, 4 d. 
Mth row— D 4, 1 b, 1 sp, 4 da, 5 sp 


4d, 4 sp, 19 @, 2 sp, 4 a, 1 sp, 2 b, 4a. 

10th row—D 4, 5 lacet, 4 d, 2 sp, 
d, 3 sp, 10 d, 4+ sp, 4 a, 1 sp, 1 lacet. 
4 a. 

1lth ,row—D 4, 1 b, 4 d, 5 sp, 13 a. 
2 sp, 13 d, 1 sp, 7 a, 1 sp, 3 b, 4-d. 

12th row—D 4, 4 lacet, 1 sp, 16 d, 
1 sp, 19 d, 4 sp, 4+ d, 1 lacet, 4 d. 

13th row—D 4, 1 b, 4 da, 4 sp, 28 
a, 6 b, 4 a. 

14th row—D 4, 3 lacet, 22 d, 1 
22 a, 4 sp, 4 a, 1 lacet, 4 a. 

15th row—D 4, 1 b, 4 d, 10 sp, 28 
a, 3b 


18 d, 2 sp, 13 d, 1 sp, 3 b, 4 4. 

18th row—D 4, 3 lacet, 1 sp, 10 d, 3 
sp, 16 d, 5 sp, 4 d, 2 lacet, 4 d. 

19th row—D 4, 2 b, 4 d, 4 sp, 19 d, 
4sp,4d,4b, 4d. 

20th row—D 4, 4 lacet, 5 sp, 16 d, 4 
sp, 4 d, 1 sp, 2 lacet, 4 d. 

2ist row—D 4, 2 b, 1 sp, 4 d, 6 sp, 
7 d,5 sp, 4b,4 4, 

224 row—D 4, + lacet, 13 sp, 4 d, 3 
lacet, 4 d. 


23d row—D 4, 3 b, 1 sp, 7 a, 9 sp, 5 
b, 44 


24th row—D 4, 5 lacet, 7 sb, 7 4, 1 
sp, 4 lacet, 4 d. 
25th row—D 4, 3 b, 1 sp, 28 a, 2 
5 b, 4 d. 
26th row—D 4, 
d, 3 lacet, 4 d. 
27th row—D 4, 
sp, 7 d, 4 b, 4 a. 
28th row—D 4, 5 lacet, 7 ad, 14 sp, 
4d, 1 sp, 2 lacet, 4 4. 
, 2b, 4 da, 17 sp, 4 a, 


5 lacet, 7 d, 9 sp, 4 
2 b, 1 sp, 4 a, 12 


1 sp, 2 b, 
The 25th row is the same as the 
2d, the 2th row the same as the 3d, 
and so on to the end of the 47th row, 
except that lacets should be worked 
instead of bars and bars instead of 
lacets, then the 48th row will be the 
same exactly again as the 2d row. 
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A Four-Leaf Clover Lace in Filet and Lacet Stitches 


How to Make Apple Butter 
Have ready a bushel of ripe cov,- 
ing apples, about five gallons of swee; 


cider, five pounds of sugar, tw, 
ounces ground cinnamon and one 
ounce of ground cloves. Wash the 
apples carefully to remove all dust 
and dirt. Cut out the blossom ang 
stem ends and all bad spots. Then 


cut into halves or quarters and place 
in a granite cooking vessel of suitab|. 
size. Add the sweet cider and bring 
to the boiling point, then remove. 
cover and keep it boiling until the 
fruit is reduced to a thin sauce, after 
which rub through a colander to re. 
move the seeds, cores and skins. Re- 
turn the strained pulp to the cooking 
vessel and continue to cook with con. 
stant stirring until the sauce begins 
to thicken somewhat. Then add the 
sugar and continue cooking unti! the 
product is as thick as desired. Just 
before removing from the fire ada 








A Comfortable Play Suit 
No 3066—In this style the rompers portion 


is buttoned to the waist, which closes at the 
left side of the vest. The garment may be 
finished with wrist length or elbow sleeves. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: 2, 3, 4 and5 
years. Size 4 will require 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. 





the spices, stirring them in thorough- 
ly in order to secure uniform distri- 
bution. Fill the hot butter into fruit 
jars, adjust rubbers and covers, and 


process for 10 minutes in hot water 
bath. Then remove from bath, seal 
and store away. 

If oider is not available, just 


enough water may be added to the 
apples to start the cooking. The cider 


is not absolutely necessary, but adds 
much to the flavor and quality «f the 
apple butter. The amount of sugar 
used should be regulated by the 
acidity of the apples used. The es- 
sential thing to consider is that the 
finished product should have a dis- 
tinctly sub-acid or slightly tart flavor 


Apples of a grade too poor for mar- 


keting may be used for making the 
apple butter, as long as care is ex- 
ercised in removing all bad spots 
The cull fruit entails a little more 
labor in preparation, but the result 

sat- 


ing butter will be found entire! 
isfactory. Apple butter is to be espe- 
cially recommended as a _ substitute 
for the _richer and more expensive 
jams and jellies. 
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Milk Hypocrisy Comes to Grief 
{From Page 5.] 

question is, Will you look after it 
yourself or let the dealers do it? Cut- 
jing out the enormous profits of these 
middlemen means higher prices for 
farmers and lower costs to _consum- 
ers. 1 am for the league pooling plan. 
[Lee M. Martin, St Lawrence Coun- 
oN ¥. 

‘The Dairymen’s league owes Mr 
McCann a,great debt in helping to 
put the pooling plan through. What 
Mr McCann .and the Nestles food 
people have said increases my faith 
in the league officials, and from _ob- 
servation, all who have read these 
jetters of McCann and the’ milk 
people seem to have the same views. 
When all the milk companies are pes- 
simistic as to the outcome it seems 
as though we farmers who are so 
stupid as the dealers think we are 
have every reason to be optimistic.— 
{Earl Walker, St Lawrence County, 
NY 


“The great effort that McCann and 
the milk middlemen are making is in- 
tended solely to head off the signing of 
the pooling contract. .Some f2rmers 
naturally are conservative, ard they 
wanted to look into the matier bo- 
fore signing. McCann’s work is he!p- 
ing to get thousands to sign. The 
dealers can continue sending out all 
the propaganda they want, but it will 
have little effect on the 85.000 dairy- 
men who know the _ reprehensible 
record of the milk dealers and also 
know that the Deairymen’s leegue is 
a means by which a fair market for 
farm milk can be had.—[Dairyman, 
Jefferson County, N Y. 

The open letter to a milk company 
and the reply are both so open that 
the most stupid of us need not read 
between the lines, but rather we can 


see clear through with one reading, 
and get the meaning clearly. Now it 
must have taken a deal of time to 


have thought up such a deep scheme 
as Was embodied in those two letters, 
and I think it would be no more than 
neighborly for the milk league to 
come forward and wish the Nestles 
food company good luck in the new 
territory, to which they speak of go- 
ing, and incidentally send on a short 
letter of introduction to the farmers 
of the neighborhood where the Nes- 
tles people expect to go—-[A Farm- 
e’s Wife, Cayuga County, N Y. 

For 30 years we have been produc- 
ers of milk. When we first started in 
business small creameries were scat- 
tered throughout the country, and 
there was lively competition. There 
was always a market for milk, be- 


cause all were anxious to get it. 
While we worked long, hard hours, 
barely to make ends meet, we ob- 


sryed that the men who handled our 
products were soon showing signs of 
great prosperity with much less la- 
bor. As years passed the small cream. 
eries disappeared, until there was 
oly one place where we could sell 
our milk. The big fish had eaten the 
little fish all up. Then we were in- 
deed up against it. Every six months 
farmers lined up to sign the dealers’ 
contract without one word regarding 
the cost of production or the price of 
their product. We existed. Yes; be- 
cause we wives and children did a 
man’s work without pay. 

We have seen immense buildings, 
storehouses and creameries spring up 
inplace of the old ones. A few of us 
have been permitted to view some of 
the magnificent mansions, the homes 
of these dealers, and I should like 
them to know that we realized where 
all our profits had gone. Some be- 
fame millionaires, and some of these 
nhillionaires multi-milionaires, but 
what about the slaves who have done 
the work? We took things in hand 
in 116. Then the dealers got the 
surprise of their lives, That was their 
rst surprise, but it will not be their 
last.’ We have paid for all these fine- 
ly equipped creameries once and they 

long to the dealers. 

I feel sure that the yoke of serf- 
fom has been lifted from our necks. 
Milk dealers put that yoke there. We 
ourselves took it off. I firmly be- 
lieve that letters that the milk deal- 
ffs are sending out will bind farmers 
More firmly together. I believe this 
threat of pulling up stakes and going 
to other territory will not cause 
‘armers any worry at all. Farmers 
are organizing everywhere, and these 
dealers may find that they are not 
Wanted elsewhere any more than 
here. The best friends of farmers are 
themselves. We will join hands with 
armers themselves. We will join 
hands with farmers that the fat-bel- 
lied middlemen may be eliminated. 

en we do this, peace and prosper- 

Will come for all—[{Mrs J. M. 
Sears, Cortland County, N Y. - 
a my opinion the false step that 
® milk dealers have made will cost 
them dearly. We see through their 
qancerity. We now know that the 
falers are trying .to destroy the 
irymen’s league. ‘Their attempt to 
re us by throwing suspicion on 
i officers will not work. These 
_ dealers encouraged us to raise 
ty and produce milk. Suddenly 

y cut us off. Well, we are making 
— veals. The dealers have done us 

ut as much as can. 

. ta ee. ; 
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~ of the east. 
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What would it have been, had not 
the dairymen’s own organization 
stepped into the breach so effectively 
as has been the cause.—[Dairyman, 
Cortland County, N Y. 

I am only a poor, ignorant, stupid, 
dirt farmer, as the milk dealers make 
me out. Nevertheless, I have signed the 
pooling contract in the sale of milk. 
I am perfectly willing to go down if 
all the other farmers go down, as the 
dealers are so certain that we will. 
However, I think that when 50,000 of 
us are organized and stand together, 


the dealers will have another guess 
coming their way. Unfortunately, in 
their mad search for abuse, the deal- 
ers got mixed up, and were content 
in misrepresentation and falsehoods, 
{Ignorant Farmer, Tompkins County, 
NY. 


* 
Coming Events 
General Farm Meetlags 
National grange, Boston, Nov 10-19 
Horse assn of America, New York, Nov 15-20. 
National horse show, New York, Nov 15-20. 
Sixth nat tractor show, Columbus, O, Feb 7-12. 











Coming Event of Interest 
An event causing a good deal of 


interest and speculation, is the Hol- 
stein sale that will. be held at Pine 
Grove farms of E!ma, N Y, on Nos 


vember 12-13, when 130 head of reg- 
istered animals will be disposed of 
at auction. It is too bad that these 
animals have to be sold at this time. 
However, sellers’ loss is purchasers 
gain, for some wonderful animals will 
be sold for less than their value, re- 
gardless of any records. None of the 
animals in question before the asso- 
ciation will be offered.—[Hutch. 


Many Hogs at Exposition 

At Eastern States exposition held 
at Springfield, Mass, the swine ex- 
hibit attracted much attention. As 
New England has not been known as 
much of a hog region, the numbers 
shown were large; 288 head of pedi- 
greed hogs were exhibited, 145 Berk- 
shires in the lead, with Poland Chinas 
close to Berkshire class showing 130 
big blacks. Durocs were represented 
by 93 head and Chester Whites by 37. 
(Hutch. 





Bucks County Consignment Sale 
Sales Manager Howard P. Corsa for 
Bucks county Holstein sale, to be 
held early in November at Perkasia, 
Pa, states they are planning to put 
on the best consignment sale ever 
held in that county. Chosen location 
for sale is an ideal one, being the 
brick stable in connection with Un- 
ion hotel. This stable will comfori- 
ably care for 60 head of cattle. A 
good dinner may be had at hotel at 
moderate price. This location is less 
than 100 yards from Philadelphia and 
Reading station, right in center of 
town, Perkasia has train service 
every hour or so from both Philadel- 
phia and South Bethlehem, also an 
electric express every hour from 
Philadelphia and Allentown, 
Requirements for entry in sale are 
by far the most stringent cver en- 
forced in this neighborhood. No 
blemished cows will be acceptei, and 
none but fresh cows and close spring- 
ers will be taken in mature class. 
“While we do not expect to have any 
40-pound cows,” states Mr Corsa, “we 
do expect 30-pound lots of 20-pound 
ones. They will all be good, honest 
heifers, that will make money for 
purchasers, as well as consignors, We 
have consigned already some beauti- 
ful daughters of King Segis Champion 
King of Pontiac Superba, King Korn- 
dyke Burke, sire of world’s record 
four-year-old, and King ofthe Faynes, 
wonderful sire in service at Brent- 
wood farm. He is son of the $100,- 
000 bull out of Gladys Segis, the 30- 
pound two-year-old.”-—[Hutch. 





Grand Champion of East 


Prince Big Boy is the undefeated 
grand champion Chester White boar 
He weighed 660 pounds 
at 15 months when he started on the 
fair circuit this fall and returned to 
the farm weighing 705 pounds at 16 
months. Prince won grand champion- 
ship at Syracuse, New York state fair, 
at Eastern States exposition at 
Springfield, Mass, and at Trenton in- 
terstate fair. In winning these honors 
he defeated the grand champion of 
the latter two fairs of 1919. Last year 
at Trenton, he was only four months 
old when he defeated the first prize 
boar pig from Eastern States exposi- 
tion, and was made junior champion 
boar over pigs much o'der than he. 

As aie further accomplishment, 
Prince Big Boy sired the junior 
champion boar and junior champion 
sow at Syracuse, 1920, junior chame 
pion boar at Eastern States exposi- 
tion, 1920, and first junior boar pig at 
Trenton, 1920, as well as a number of 
other prize winners. He is son of 
Prince Big Bone, national champion, 
and the only boar of any breed that 
ever won the national championship 
twice out of three years, being de- 
feated in the middle year by his own 
brother, He is half brother to the 
young champion, Lengthy Prince, 


pir 


that recently sold at publie auction 
for $5005 in real money. 

Prince was raised at Victor farms 
of Bellvale, N Y, where he now heads 
a herd of strictly big type Chester 
Whites. At the three fairs mentioned, 
Prince and s'x pigs from this herd, 
brought hom: several hundred dol- 
lars in cash and 33 ribbons. His first 
pigs were farrowed last spring when 
he sired 7S pigs by the first seven 
litters. Ths is the kind of a hog that 
lives up to the tradition of a “mort- 
gage lifter.’’—f[*lutch. 


Poland China Herd Started 

One of our advertisers, Paul A. 
Clyde of Windham Depot, N H, writes 
he has recently started a foundation 
herd of Poland China hogs. He pur- 
chased some very desirable animals; 
two gilts from a breeder in Kokomo, 
Ind, and a boar from a Huron, O, 
breeder, This boar is indeed from 
creditable stock, being a grandson of 
Disher’s Giant, one of the greatest 
boars of the breed. His dam is a 
daughter of the $10,200 Colonel Jack, 
which, at time of purchase was high- 
est price paid for a Poland China 
boar. With this breeding back of his 
boar, Mr Clyde has the best bred 
sires of the Poland China breed to 
come to New Hampshire, if not to 
New England states, 

This boar will stand for service at 
a reasonable fee, at Mr Clyde’s farm, 
to a limited number of sows. This 
should prove an opportunity for Po- 
land China breeders in the east. Mr 
Clyde’s boar is expected to make bet- 
ter than a 1200-pound hog when he 
gets his growth, as he is of splendid 
frame, length and back, with feet as 
near perfect as a great sire’s could 
be.—[Hutch. 
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beef contest at state fair. Every year 
it has improved in both numbers and 
quality, and ranks second to none in 
country. ; 

Beef cattle industry of state is re- 
ceiving wonderful impetus and 
strength is growing steadily. This is 
due in no small way, to the influence 
of club work.—[Hutch. 

Topic of Conversation 


Breeders have taken quite an in- 
terest in recent Jersey purchases 
made by Miss Eleanor’ Fitzgibbon, 


owner of Montpelier Manor farm in 
Maryland. She also acquired quarter 
interest in Sibyl’s Gamboga.—l[ Hutch, 
Another Importation 

On the island selecting Jerseys for 
another importation are W. R. Spann, 
Frank Spann and Mr and Mrs Paul 
Spann of W. R. Spann and sons of 
Morristown, N J.—[Hutch, 


Ayrshires for Export—The continu- 
ous and persistent demand for foreign 
countries is resulting in considerable 
trade in Ayrshire cattle. Two new ex- 
ports are announced. W. H. Drucke- 
miller of Sunbury, Pa, has shipped to 
Ponce, Porto Rico, two Ayrshire cows 
and two Ayrshire bull calves, the pur- 
chaser being the well-known planter 
and exporter, Vincente Usera. Capt 
A, Henry Higginson, Middlesex Mead- 
ows at South Lincoln, Mass, announces 
the sale of nine females and one male 
for shipment to Jorge Baretto of 
Brazil. The latter exportation includes 
daughters of such well-known sires as 
Low Milton Iron Duke, Cavalier’s 
Lord Roseberry, Netherhall Keystone, 
Hogsland Record Pieee and Baron’s 
Best.—[J. G. Watson. 


Public Sale Dates 


Holstein 





November 11, West Chester, Pa. Wm Hicks, Dis- 
persal sale, 

November 16. Zanesfield. O. Buckeye Holstein herd. 
Complete dispersal sale. 

November 17-18, Hornell, N Y Allegany-Steuben 
county breeders’ sale. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co, sale managers. 

December 7-8 Syracuse, N Y.  Dairymen’s guaran- 
tee sale, E. M. Hastings, manager, Lacona, N Y. 

December 7-8. Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Co. 

December 23. Earlville, N Y Madison-Chenango 
Holstein breeders. Consignment sale. 

January 12, 1921. Rochester, N Y. New York state 

breeders’ sale 

January 27, 1921, Narrisburg, Pa. Pennsylvania 
state sale. S. F. Zook, manager. 

March 16, 1021. New Brunswick, N J. Somerset- 
Hunterdon county Holstein assn. 

Shorthorn 

November 5. Ashland, O. Ashland county Shorthorn 
breeders’ assn sale. O. J. Brown, secretary. 

November 6 Cadiz, O. Harrison county Shorthorn 
breeders’ assn. J. G. Lyle. 

November 10. Ashville, O Pickaway county Short- 
horn breeders’ sale. Carl Hurst, secretary, Wil- 
liamsport, O. 

Jersey 

June 2, 1921. Lowell, Mass. Hood farm. 

June 2, 1921. Mt Kisco, Edmond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm. 

Duroc-Jersey 


December 2, Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, Slaty 
Ridge farm. 

















cienmnatasgsnsiipaeniimnaypianits Poland-China 
° e 6 Novem) 12. ‘ol bus, O. Ci B reede 
Virginia Baby Beef Contest —Soveiner 15 Payne, OC . a 
is Nov or 20. ‘elina, O. . E. Boley Ons. 
Much credit is due Charles G. Bur, November 22. Washington ro a. oO Sart Ys Me- 
state boys’ and girls’ club agent at ,Cov & Son. 
Xs November 30. Napoleon, 0. Jo » I ohrs. 
Blacksburg, Va, for success of baby Seocuber 30. Seeun 7) Waher c. Rebre. 
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“LIKE BEGETS LIKE”— 
We Won Every First Prize and All Championships New York State Fair, 1919 
‘A few good rams and bred ewes for sale at reduced prices. 


10, Springfield Centre, N.Y. 
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SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMBS 
weight 100 to 120 pounds, by big, imported ram. A 
few large Rambouillet and Shropshire yearlings. 
Bred ewes. Price right. 
HUBERT C. BEAROSLEY, MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 


For Sale Reg. Shropshire Sheep 
Yearling rams, two years old, ram lambs, ewe lambs. 
Breeding ewes, all ages. 

Cc. G. BOWER, . LUDLOWVILLE, WN. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Benningt 








POULTRY BREEDERS 





S. C. White Leghorn Breeding Males 
Cocks, $10.00; lots of five, $7.50 each. Cockerels, 
7.50; lots of five, $6.00 each. By careful trapnesting 
and pedigreeing we have developed a wonderful laying 
Strain. (American) Cloverdale Leghorns will start 
you right. Order now. 


Cloverdale Poultry Farm, R. F. D. 1, Cortland, N. Y. 


Tiffany’s Superior Chicks 


for 1921. _Wyandottes, Rocks, Reds, Anconas and 
Leghorns. Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner ducklings. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 











Reg. Rambouillets and Delaines 


Breeding stock for sale at all times. Special prices 
on 50 yearling rams, single or in lots to suit purchaser. 
1. B. PATTRIDGE, . LEICESTER, N. Y. 


SHEEP 





IF YOU INTEND TO 
THINK ABOUT SHEEP 


PUREBRED 
Geese, Turkeys, Ducks, Chickens, Guineas, 
Hares, Dogs. Price reasonable. Catalogue free, 
H. H. Freed Box 4: Telford, Pa. 





Bar Rock—Imperial Ringlet Cockerels 
Fine birds, $5 each. White Leghorn pullets, laying, 








$3.50; B Leg! 4 50; 
Send postal card for sheep literature to avoid mistakes. | Leghorn oy , — 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, © XENIA, OHIO | E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
AUCTIONEERS 





SERVICE 


If you are anticipating holding a sale in 
the near future or planning for one this 
fall, it would be to your interest to take 
the matter up with us. 

We want to help you all that we can to 
make your sale a success, and this service 
is free. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

315 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 
Herman V. Brooks, Associate 


SALE... 

















LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 
become independent with no capital invested. Every 
branch of the business taught. Write today for free 
catalog. Carey M. Jones, Pres. Jones National School 
of Auctioneering, 20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 111. 





Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
2112 Farnam &t., Davenport, lowa 

Teaches LIVESTOCK Auctioneering and FARM 

SALES. You learn at home. Write today. 





E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 

THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
Sales anywhere. Send for references. 


Other Live Stock B: 
on Pages 





Advertisements 
and 23 
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SWINE es 


SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Berkshires 


bred sows for fall farrow, = 
gilts, 10 stretchy spring : 
blood you need. Sows 2 
Leader's Grandson. 


Dougtasville, 


15 extra fine 
60 growthy spring 
boars, from the 
bred to Grand 
Sycamore Farms Pa, 


ne 


BERRYTON Headquarters for 
Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 


DUROCS 


Berryton, Georgia 
A. E. Wright 
Gen. Mer. 


Berryton Duree Farm, 
John M, Berry 
Pres. 





Berkshire Boar and 
Show Prospect 


Masterpiece from a 
1920, and will 
Crystal Spring 


Symboleer’s 
Born Mareh 25, 
Write 


Sired by 
splendid dam. 
weigh 250 pounds. 
Stock Farm. 

G. SMITH & & SONS, 


Seely ville, Pa. 











Berkshire Boars 


Bred te Improve Pork Production 
Price $50, $75, $100, and a few real herd 
headers at higher prices. 
Save money by buying now. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 














Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have « splendid Iet of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and « few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell 
Trios, from $75.00 and up 
Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 
Open gilts, $56.00 and up 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up 
Serviceahle boars, $50.06 and up. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Del. Co, Themas W. Clark, Supt. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES ar HIGHW ooD 
Baron Mast dion, weighing 972 nds, Grand Cham- 
pion boar at New York State F ca. where he defeated 
boars that have been Grand Champions at the larger 
western etate fairs, was bred and sald by us when six 
months of age for $125. We have half brothers and 
sisters of this boar for gale at reasonable prices 


H. Cc. & HM. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 


Ome large sow and litter. price $100. Une year old 
sow, $40 Boars and sows, five months old, $20 
Service boars, $40. $50 and $60 each Pigs. eight 
wy Sie Pairs and tries mot related. We ship 


» on approva! 
E t. Hubbardsvitte, NM. Y. 


Rariohire Gilts 
six months, the quick-growing, long, deep, big 


kind, $25 each for prompt taking. 
W. PF. McSparran, Purniss, Pa. 











PLEASANT ° 

mt Berkshires 
Boars, bred Sows and fall Pigs of the kind 
that make good, priced to sell 


Day & Young, R. D. 6, Washington, Pa. 


SNOW HILL BERKSHIRES 





A choice lot of weanling pies, sired by Double 
Rival 3f@'s Som 255001. whe carries fifty per cent of 
the blood of — Premier's oo Also some 


fine yearling and two-year-old sow Prompt ship- 
meats) MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laerel, Md. 


BERKSHIRES 


Highest x Serine and summer pigs in par- 


tienlar I, or money back 
BROOKVALE™ FARM. . - McKEAR, PA. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 








Registered stoek of the best type, Both sexen, not 
akin, at right prices 
HOME FARM, . CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





BIC x Chester 


Whites 


Pall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 

trios, mated Bred from the best BIG 
prize-winning blood lines. 

VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, NY. 


50 CHESSER WHITE PIGS 


We are offering at re- 
duced prices, for a quick 
sale, eligible to registry. 
10 weeks to 8 months 
old, fine type. Also 
three registered Jersey 
heifers, 10 and 20 months 
ene month old 
FARM 

West Chester, Pa. 








old, and bull calf 
a —_ 
Edward Walter, 


. > * 
Arcadia Farm Chester Whites 
We have a fine [ot of young boars and sows om band. 
Also a bunch of new weaned pigs. Petroleum Giant. 
Combination Defender, Schoolmaster. Budd Weddle 

strains Quality the best Priced to eefl. 
ARCADIA FARM . BALLY. PA. 


Chester White and Hampshire Sheep 
All ages. for sak Write your war We guarantee 
to please. All stock registered free 

TWIN GROOK FARM, NEWVILLE. 


FOR SALE—FIFTY PIGS 


six weeks old each 
THE OAKS DAIRY FARM, WYALUSING, PA. 











PA. 








Chester Whites. Registered—i am now offering this 
year's crop of Pigs «at very attractive prices. breeding 
considered. The dams are LY Jumbo Wonder 55399, 
and the sire is Leo 83513 son of Myer’s White Ele- 
phant and Indiana Maid. s T. Steele, Heuvetton, N. Y. 


BLUE Ross 
and prolific. Actually blue 
—_ show a: in 





They are large, 
in color, wun Pen nl 


America. eo Oe woe 
THE give Woe GREEOING to. Wilmington, Mase, 





Registered Durocs 


Also a fine Ict of epring 
either sex. with Joe Orion 2d, 
Walt’s ne Col, Penn‘s Pal and Or Orion Cherry King 
blood Hnes. d free. guaranteed 


METZLER & SHAFFER, 


Public | Sale of Durocs 


day, Thursday, November 25, 
herd registered Durocs will sell 50 head 
of tried sow one Oy at ben, fal 

of good type and 
RAYM OND B. 


. Get » catalogue. 
ZOoK, R. 1, MT. JOY, PA. 
FOR SA ALE—Duroe-Jersey Hogs 
of on —y quality. Spring bears and yo =. and 
e Taxpayer yeatting boar at a 
GEO. tr. * @ILLAM. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


Poland Chinas 


Herd headed by Big Black Bone, 123471, a 





Route |, Somerset, Pa. 





af 








real giant. Genuine big types of immense 
bone and frame Fall pigs, either sex, 10 
weeks, $10. Spring gilts, $35, year old 
sows, $55. 


C. W. DESELMS, FREEPORT, OHIO 





REGISTERED BIG TYPE 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


$15 5.00 each, first of November delivery, from the best 
bleed. Also Hampshire Down sheep. 
c. —. SECHLER, - MARKLETON, PA. 


ForSale--Big Type Poland-China 


fall pies Also bred sows and serviceable boars. 


Write your wants. Prices right. 
GEO. SPRAGUE, ROUTE 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


HAMPSHIRES 1 
Bred gilts, bred sows, and 
Guernsey cattle. Free cir- 
cular. Leewst Lawn Fa.m, 
Bird-In-Hand, Box A, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. ‘ 

















HADMPSHIRES OF QUALITY 
Right weeks stered pigs either sex. $15 each 
$56 a pair on Th. spring boars, $39 each. Off marked 
ples for feeders, $15 a pair. Express prepaid. Satis 
faction guaranteed. M. D. Phillips, North East, Pa. 





ee85 Hampshires|-: 


will please you. 
and best herd in_ east. 
THE rowLen' F FARMS, . MACUNGIE, PA. 


“a? Q. I. C. Pigs|; 


and brood sows at reduced prices. Pigs sired 
by C. C. Sehoolmaster No. 81495. 
JAY G. TOWNSEND, MEMPHIS, N. Y¥ 


Fowler’s 








FOR SALE—100 REG. O. I. C’S. 


of the big. famey type and of the following blood 
lines: Trade Winner, Silver Boy, Raja, Wm. A., Wild- 
wood Prince J Jasper, Raleigh Again, Petroleum 
Giant, Schoolmaster, and Dikie Chief. Priced very 
low and every one guaranteed to pices. 

Cc €. CASSEL. ERSHEY. PA. 





Big Type O. 1. Chester Whites 


prize winners at Eastern States Exposition. Extra 


chefee young service bears and gilts, two good year 
Hing boars, low prices. All ages. Write your needs 
A. & CRANE, s SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





oO. I. C. BOARS 
for fall service by a son of Callaway Edd. 


Three fine gilts. 
Hubert C. Montour Falls, N Y. 





REGISTERED BIG TYPE O. L. C's 
Choice pigs, either sex; best of breeding. from large 
| as at $10.50 each, after 3 weeks. Registered 
free. Satisfaction cuarant 
R. HILL. RK & SENECA FALLS, WB. Y. 





Viewmont Farm, Mainville, Pa., 
offers choice O. L & 150 w& 195-I. April and May 
pigs, from sires and dams out of national 

champion bears, Registered free. Shipped ¢ O. D. 





REGISTERED O. A Cc. 
best stra 


and Chester White pigs, Service boars. 
April. and — farrow, a: = shipment. Also 
booking orders for fall pigs. 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, : WAYVILLE, Ww. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Thoroughbred 
Percheron Stallions 


for sale. One 3-year-old and two colts. 

Individuality excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 

Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, 








x. ¥. 














2 DOG BREEDERS 
AFTON FARM AIREDALES 


Male pups, $25 to $50, can be registered. Some are 
sired by som of Havelock Goldsmith fimported). 
Oorang dams, Dummerston, Vt. 





Dual Purpose Shorthorns 

















SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
4 few walle sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on offer. 


FILINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONS 


AYRSHIRES 
and BERKSHIRES 


We now have a choice selection of stock to 
offer at very reasonable prices. Write for pic- 
tures, pedigrees, and further information. 


Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Pa. 











t Montpelier 
Jerseys 


Three young bulls ready for service. 
: Fine 
> type individuals. 

Montpelier Manor Farms. 


11070061 SAmOROASR AARON A608! MORONS MRURNPT | Me NENL 1 EO ROND PH 
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Laurel, Md. 


etal 











Reg. Jersey and Berkshires 
Three heifers and ome bull calf, not related. on 
either sex, sired by Long Baron 24, 

Baron Successor. J, B. Armstrong, Opdensbury. N. WN. Y. 


Guernsey Bull Calf 


born September 8, 1920: Ultra May Rose 
strain; nine dams in pedigree have records 
which average 12,086.2 Ibs milk, 611.21 Ibs 
butter-fat, Two sisters of sire solid for 
$6100. Individuality will satisfy a di 
nating buyer. Pedigree and photographs 
upon application. Price $150.00. 


Pleyd L. Barlow Ceoperstown, N. Y. 


GUERNSEYS 
Several exceptionally fine, well developed registered 
bull ealves, three to nine months old. Write for 
pedigree and prices. 
—. BR. PHILO, - - . ELMIRA, WN. Y. 











MAPLE ¢ GLEN. GUERNS EYS 

Yer a splendid bull ks old His dam is 

Low & of the yA Gevemner of the Chene, 
A. KR. daughters; his sire a grandson of Ne Plus 
tra aoe fall brother to a 617.77-tb. 2-year-old. 

ice 2%. Better write today. 

Lu COGGSHALL. $ : LOCKE, WN. Y. 








Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- < 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me = 
your wants or better still eome and see 


oo. 
. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N Y. 


Three Heifer Calves| 


born im March. Good individuals, well 
marked, good condition, well-gcrown. Two 
sired by 244b. grandson of King Segis DeKol 
Korndyke, ome from grandson of 
44-lb. bull. Prieed to sell. 
four-fifths white, bern Oct. 36, out of 32-Ib, 
bull, for $té6¢. 
MADISON LAKE STOCK FARM, 
Selsvi 
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He, New York 


FIRST CHECK $150 
Takes Him 


Pure-Bred Holstein Bull Calf 


seven-cights white, fine Imdividual Sired by 
grandson ef champion milk cow of the world, May 








Echo Sylvia. Also has double eross ef the $50,000 
/—~ King Segis Pontiac Aleartra. Send for Bail 
BROOKSIDE HERD 
R. J. Stevens, - - Liverpool, N. Y. 
Holstein Bull 
Ready for Service 


Ke ee marked and mm every way a fine show ani- 
mal King of the Pontiacs breeding. His two — 
sires are from 36-Ih. dams with year records avera: 
ing 1159 Ibs. butter amd 27,472 lbs. milk, Firat check 
$150 takes him, Bull calves, same breeding, at 4 
harga 

FABIUS, MN. Y. 


in. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, - 





YEARLING HOLSTEIN BULLS 
ready fer service, from tested dams, and individually 
good enough for any show ring. ‘They are sired by 
King Lyons Ekster Lad. a prize winning sen of the 
famews King Lyons, sire of nine 30-pound cows. 
Priced right for amesine sale. 


1. RB. FOSTER & NS, Owego, Tioga Co., WN. Y. 


FOR SALE—Holstein Bull Calf, born February 27, 
1919. Sire, Kimg of the Changelings, s 33-I. sco of 
the King of the Pontiacs. Dam, Maplerale 
Changeling, an A. BR. O. daughter of a 33- TD. sire. 
oe young bull gh - well —_— i tuber- 
cu tested 





a. Y. 


Thee $200. 
FRED A. BLEWER. ¢ OWEGO. TOGA co., 





Collie, Shepherd, Newfoundland 


and FOX "TERRIER Dupptes—also traimed stock. 
where 


stock Buy 
“EDWIN A BOUDER, Sattwreeiie, Pa. 





WANTED A HOME 
Scand sua, 
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Browncroft F arms, 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





hs. in 7 
BLACK & WHITE 
Purebred Holstein 


Cattle in the 
North West 


The North Dakota Farmer recommends Hol. 
steins and reports: “The United States Goy. 





ernment and the experiment station, when 
selecting cattle for the breeding circuit a 
New Salem, chose this breed as being best 
adapted to conditions.” Holsteins are strony 
and healthy and do well in any climate. Oy 
aceount of their great yield they are the most 
ical prod s of rat, 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklets. They 
contain valuable information for any Dairy. 
man. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


300 Holsteins 300 


Two carloads extra choice Grade Cows, either 
fresh or springing. 
100 Grade Cows due in September and October. 











Two carloads choice Grade Heifers due this 
fall. 

Two carloads Registered Heifers. 

Ten Registered Bulls ready for service. 
CATTLE WILL ADVANCE 25% in PRICE 

IN THE NEXT 90 DAYS. NOW IS THE 

TIME TO BUY. IF INTERESTED COME 


AND SEE US AT ONCE. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
203-205 Savings Bank Bidz., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEBIN BULL CALF 
Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, whe is @ grandson of 





Glista Ermestine, the great Corne?l cow with six 
records of above 30 Ibs. butter im 7 days, her best 
record being 35.97 Ibs.. and 122 lbs. milk in a day 
This bull’s dam and sire’s dam average 105 !)s. milk 
1 day, 702.2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. butter 7 7 days. 





Paladin Farmstead Beauty, A. R. 0. 
years old, 441.4 Its. milk 
days. This calf is about half white c, a ve 
straight individual. Price $75 regist 

and crated. BRADLEY FULLER, "DTICA. N . 


Registered and Grade HOLSTEINS 


Get busy you calf ciud pro 
registered 








moters. I have 50 
heifer calves, 3 to 10 months 
old, $100 each for the lot. choice 


$225. 200 registered and high- 
grade cows, heifers and bulls 
Car ef any age that you want 
% Holsteim heifer calves, 
each. Express paid in lots of 5 
JOHN C. REAGAN, $ : TULLY, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Bight registered yearling heifers, mighty : 
individuals with straight top lines 
all sired by King Johanna Rita Korn- 
Are just ready to breed. A >ar- 


“at $1200.00 
W. STEVENS, 


WARD 
Wandaga Herd, Liverpool, N Y. 
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FOR SALE 


= extra op lee cows, due to freshen during September 
October; extra heavy producers and fine indi 
viguale Two carloads of famcy two and three-yest 
old beffers that are bred to freshen this fall; al! 
large and nicely by 
F. SAUNDERS & SO 
Certiand, we Y. Telephone 
fice 50 Clinton 


Springdale Sonne Grade 
Holetsine 


i“ Me $476 
Ave. 


— 


eran 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 
Send for information about the sales of healthy. 
reliable registered cattle, held at Bratticboro, 
Vermont, the First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month. 
Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein- Friesian 
Capital of America. 
The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


ONE OR A CAR LOAD 


A. B. O. cows and heffers. Cows have good 

0. poets wee Hite by 37 ss 
and from A. B. ©. dame. to either a 31. 
34-Ib. sire. Prices $250 ue 

F. W. ROYCE, - 








Address 














BERKSHIRE, N. Y- 





FOR SALE 
10 Registered Holstein Cows, fresh 
to freshen; 25 Heifers, one and two-year-olds; 
and a few nice Calves: also five fine Bulls rea¥ 
for service and SO grade fall Cows and 2 carload 


fine Heifers. Som right. 
J. R. FROST, Munnsvilie, N. Y- 


Special Holstein Bull Sale for Sept. 

9-months-old bulls. 3 nearest dams average 
over a 30 Ibs. ye 2 —- -. Prices $200 a0 
$300. for sale $75 ap. Send for pat 
tiewlars. IDEAL DAIRY TE ARMS, N.Y 
St. Lawrence Co., Canton, %. *- 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Feadquarters for Holstein pedigress, catalogs. °° 
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Well, Gentlemen: 


What Do You Offer? 


Those far-sighted breeders, dainymen or farmers who are at the ringside on November 12th and 13th 
to hear Barney Kelly and Bob Haeger ask that question are going to afterwards thank their lucky 
stars for the “hunch” which prompted them to be present at Pine Grove’s great sale of Pure-bred Hol- 
stein Cattle. They will be glad they came for many reasons, but chief among them will be the fact that 
this is to be a real SLAUGHTER OF PRICES, a cutting of values in Holsteins such as has never been 


seen before. 


‘THERE’S A REASON for this sale, this ruthless auctioning of high-class animals, regardless of what 
they bring, and it all comes about because of a chain of circumstances encircling the controversy arising 
some time ago over a few of the A. R. O. records made by our former herdsman and the desire of our 
Superintendent and Manager to liquidate their respective interests in the herd. It is indeed unfortunate 
that this matter has not long ago been settled, but the fact remains that it has not, and perhaps will not, 
be cleared up for some time. And because of all this, we have decided to take our loss on these cattle 


NOW and are going to sell to the highest bidder. 


1 30) PUREBRED REGISTERED 


UMAR 


HOLSTEINS AT AUCTION 


ALL OVER SIX MONTHS TUBERCULIN TESTED 
tle, there are none which are in any way concerned with 


the controversy above referred to. We are going to re- 
tain until the matter is settled, all our 40-lb. cows and 
the entire family of SEGIS FAYNE JOHANNA, so you 
will readily see that you and the other farsighted breed- 
ers, who are present at the sale, will be extended an op- 
portunity to purchase these choice animals at far below 
their real value because they happen to be in a herd where 
the back hand of suspicion has fallen. Just think of 
going to a sale held under these conditions, knowing that 
these wonderful animals will not bring more than a frac- 
tion of their real value and being able to bid upon and 
buy such cows as: 


Diona Konigen Pietertje 2d, 35.94 out of a dam with a 
record of 37.44 and due to freshen only three weeks after 
the sale from a service to Rag Apple the Great, the only 
son of a 50-lb cow. JUST THINK of seeing 27 daughters 
of King Pontiac Fayne Butter Boy, whose sire sold for 
$100,000, go thru the ring at SLAUGHTER PRICES, six 
30-pound cows, two cows with semi-official yearly records 
of over 1000 lbs. butter and 22,000 lbs. of milk! You 
will have a chance to take away six splendid daughters 
of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, and any number almost of 
prime two-year-olds, three-year-olds and four-year-olds, 
bred to such sires as Rag Apple the Great and The Mighty 
Monarch. REMEMBER! Our entire herd is to go, with 
the only exception of those animals whose records have 
been questioned. 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
NOVEMBER 12th and 13th, 1920 


RAIN OR SHINE 





Nothing can stop this sale, this slaughter of honest values. We have made up our minds to take our loss, and the sale 
will positively take place as advertised. Sensational bargains are bound to come in rapid succession, and every time 
the auctioneer pounds his hammer it will mean money lost to Pine Grove Farms and a nice profit to the man who takes 
away-the cow. Sales like this don’t come up once in a lifetime because this sale is being held on account of an occur- 
rence which we sincerely trust may never be repeated as long as this life shall last. 


Keep these important facts in mind. Mark the dates at once and let nothing interfere with your plans to be at the 
ringside when the biggest slaughter of cattle prices ever heard of takes place. The Sale will be held at the home farm, 
Elma, N. Y., 16 miles from Buffalo, N. Y., in a comfortable, warm sales quarters, with everything that can be done 
to insure your comfort while with us. DON’T MISS THIS GREAT MONEY-MAKING EVENT! 


Write for Catalogue 


AT PINE GROVE FARMS 


ELMA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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Me 


"Why I Like My Ottawa’ 







MR. AND MRS. W. P. ADAMS ef Seward, Okla. 
Read Mr. Adams’ 
letter opposite. 


Remember! 
Mr. Adams of Seward, Okla., whose 


letter is printed above, is 72 years of age, yet he saws 









With the OTTAWA 
Log Saw. Have plen- 
ty of fuel for yourself 

and to sell at high 

prices. The OTTAWA 
cuts your winter’s sup- 
ply quick and then goes 
on making money for 
you -cutting wood for 









more wood with his OTTAWA Log Saw than six able- wn ogy aanchgy opt 0 
bodied men can cut the old way. Astounding—but it’s wonderful machine can pric 


true—his own letter proves it! And that isn’t all—his be had at smelt com. 




































Se AR OTTAWA makes him independent of all fuel problems, up logs and buzzes up pric 

ee oon 2 biessing indeed with the country facing a coal short- branches and. poles. wer 

® pests while the Ottawa does the work for him. age. Let the OTTAWA make you independent, t00. 15 able-bodied men. <" 
He writes: “The Ottawa works fine.” . 

pres 

turi: 

: P tor 

“oe Se, mL |) ee > 

men 

Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power - 

tw 

Cuts much faster than other Drag or Log Saws as they Fri poems cme 

are built today. : Makes 310 saw cuts.a minute. Engine pulls over ction Clutch T 

4H-P. Weighs less than any 3 H-P. Drag Saw built. Balanced } ever controlled, en- hav 

Crank Shaft eliminates vibration, increases power and saves: | 2l¢s you tostartand hot 

fuel. Direct gear drives saw; no chains to tighten; no keys; no set screws. — - ate ae stril 

pT ater ahaa Engine, Built-in Magneto and Automatic Governor with + athe yl no ’ cult 

peed Regulator. Outfit strong but simply built. A great -work-saver and vides absolute ety a 










money-maker. When not sawing, engine runs in moving saw. from 


f d i ° e * _ : 
pump, fee magnesia Lotsof reserve power Speci. al Offer Now log to log and from 
Cash or Easy Payments To enable as many farmers rg og Paandbarn % -. 


ET our liberal payment plans as possible to provide fuel for them- of the saw blade in the air. 


of purchase and find out how selves and ‘to sell, -we are making a 
easy itis to own an OTTAWA Special Offer for Quick Chipments. 





= 7 City. 

jatenson, Osace ra year 

_ Chris Christen®y constantly over & *. 

peed = pa | roe Si the Ottawe ” 4 

“Sawing Every 
WOR O DaysTrial ¢..s03 
cil Ciel, oh" shipped on 30 days trial. Mist ful- 
| fill 10-Year Guarantee. Only sold 
direct from factery to user, saving 








































































x J - Saw. y itself. Send at once forit! Don’t delay! i 

Wheels Like Seana re been veiling direct || ARy man with fons toent cannot | | Just pot your name and accrees onthe | | Book 7025 
B to users, saving them thousands ph aA | —t, L-£ tailed information about this Lig Special your name and address on 
a Darrow of dollars. derful selling plan. Offer and Very Low Introductory Price. coupon below so ro by 
=< ; ve your copy of thefine 
? . . Space book fully illustrat- 

We ‘Absolutely Guarantee’ Quick Shipments Prince's convent ed in three golers, _Sbo 
w san OTTAWA 














ently located distributing points: St. Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Indiana oiis, ; 
Ind., Dallas, T Portiand, Oregon, San’ Cal. Pucblo, Col, Ottawa; Kansas users have paid for their log 
Address all letters direc? to : Va sawsin a few weeks. Don’t de- 


Va 310 Saw ; : 
—<y gq: Pulls Over OTTAWA | Tawa Sco what over 10,000 
Qa é satisfied users say, Right now 
vy . MFG. co. is best time.Mail coupon today, 
808 Jcod St, OTTAWA, KANS. 
Ottawa Log Saw Tree 
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. .& OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY, 4 


808 Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 


ee ite ances 
on 192f Model OTTAWA’ Log Saw. It is under- 
lam under no obligation. . 
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25, 1912, at the postoffice at Springfield, Mass 
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To Our Farmers and Their Families 


Our printers’ strike—W hat it involves—Readjustment of Labor and Capital 
Do you want to help?—The Editor's covenant with you 


Yol 106, No 20 


Our typesetters wanted more pay. In spite of falling 
prices for the products of our subscribers and advertisers, 
n spite of higher prices for print paper and other publish- 
ers’ supplies, in spite of no advance in our subscription 
price, in spite of increasing unemployment, our printers 
were offered an advance of 10%. They struck for 40% 
increased pay, and walked out. 

However, others set the type, and plates were sent to 
press on schedule time for this week’s American Agricul- 
turist in its usual full size. The pressmen then refused 
to run the press for printing the periodical, claiming that 
the type had not been set by union labor. Yet the press- 
men’s union is under signed contract to do this work. 

Hence this abbreviated issue of American Agricuturist. 
It will be weleomed by every subscriber and advertiser as 
evidence of the publisher’s good faith. It is a protest 
against labor’s idea that an agreement with the union is a 
“mere scrap of paper.” 

The relations between our printer and his co-workers 
have been agreeable for many years—wages good, hours 
short, working conditions the best. We trust that the 
strike may be of short duration, and that American Agri- 
culturist will soon be able to resume its usual appearance 
and size. 

Impossible to Meet The Demands 

During all these years of high prices, American Agricul- 
turist has not increased its subscription price, yet daily 
papers have doubled and trebled the price of their papers; 

zines have done likewise. Nor can our advertising 
be increased under the present downward trend. 
e used to pay a little over two cents a pound for paper; 
year we paid eight cents, and now are paying 9% 
cents a pound. The cost of labor has increased over 100% 
ink, — and all the materials that enter into the mak- 
— Agriculturist have mounted in some in- 
nces 100% and in others ur to 200%. The cost of post- 
age increases heavily each year. 

It is plain that a further advance of 40% in printers’ 
Wages is unreasonable. It cannot be met. On the con- 
trary, thousands of people in other industries are only too 
glad io hold their jobs or accept part time at lower wages 
tather than face discharge. 


The Real Issue 


Consistent with its sense of obligation to the eternal 
drinciples of Americanism and to the cause of a square 





deal for agriculture throughout this era of readjustment, 
American Agriculturist today sees no other course than to 
continue its policy of standing firmly for justice to all. We 
insist upon an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay— 
from all labor, organized or individual, whether it be on the 
farm, in the factory or in our own printing plant. 

This is an issue that must be met squarely, not side- 
stepped nor evaded. It is another great task confronting 
farmers as citizens and this journal as their advocate. 

You know from its past record what you can except from 
American Agriculturist in future. You know how, in spite 
of its tremendous handicap of mounting expenses, American 
Agriculturist has forged ahead to a dominating place in the 
numbers and affections of its subscribers, in the patronage 
of its advertisers, and in recognition as the champion and 
upbuilder of America’s rural welfare. 

What You Well Know 

You know how, during these trying years of war, Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist almost alone fought for a square deal to 
agriculture; almost alone we insisted upon farmers having 
a fair hearing in govermental councils, and we did this 
when plain -aking was a dangerous thing 

Has any reader forgotten American Agriculturist edi- 
troials during the past three years about food to win the 
war, about farmers and the national crisis, about battles 
and bulicits. 

All other industries were speeded up to a guarantee 
cost plus profits. Except for wheat, agriculture 
granted nothing. You know how we printed plain, 
truths in such articles as “drifting toward starvation”; 
“Consisten y, thou art a jewél;” “playing while the fire 

preads’ Face the truth and shame the devil”, “penaliz- 
ing the s honetenen 

American Agriculturist’s articles were noted all over the 
country and were on the desks of those high in authority. 
As a natural result of this campaign, there is today a most 
encouraging public sentiment that is now seeing how sav- 
agely farmers were treated. 


Battling For the Farmer and His Home 


American Agriculturist. fought the “daylight saving” 
menace and effectively assisted in winning congress to pass 
that measure over the president’s veto. American Agri- 
ulturist threw down the gauntlet to radical organized labor 
that wanted more pay for loafing. American Agriculturist 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Big Battle Now at Hand 

being made 
daylight 
action 


efforts are 
“national 
saving association” to compel 
during the short session of congress 
which begins in December and closes 
March 4. These people demand that 
by act of congress all clocks in the 
eastern part of the United States 
shall run on what they call “daylight 
saving time” during the five summer 
months. Some of these people 
had to get up in the dark during 
October, therefore offer five 
months of fake time as a “compro- 
mise” over the seven months which 
was enforced in New York state and 
in Massachusetts the past season by 
a state law. 

Their claim is that the laws of 
these two states, having in effect com- 
pelled neighboring states to obey fake 
time, it is now up to congress to 
apply fraud time throughout’ the 
eastern third or more of the United 
States. As the present house is 
Democratic and the senate Republi- 
can, the daylight wasters hope to 
slide their bill through congress by 
“passing the buck” between the two 
parties. If they win, the next step 
will be a federal law applying fake 
time to the entire country. 

Thus the issue is squarely drawn 
between city and country. Not con- 
tent with the many advantages which 
cities have so long enjoyed, they now 
seek to place agriculture at a still 
greater disadvantage. Short hours 
for work and long hours for play in 
the city, but long hours for ork 
and mighty little play in the coun- 

so that food may be cheap for 

‘onsumers! This policy has pro- 
rr ed so far that cities are over- 
populated and now seek special 
privilege at taxpayers’ expense to 
secure aid for housing still more 
people. Encourage centralization of 
industry and of population, discourage 
rural life and farm production! 
What utter folly! These city inter- 
ests also will fight desperately to 
maintain the fake time state law in 
Massachusetts and New York. 

The only popular referendum yet 
taken upon fake time was afforded 
by the vote last week for governor 
of New York. Miller was pledged 


Desperate 
by the 


so-called 


Smith was its 
He received a 
but Miller ran 
smaller towns 
The last legisla- 
repealed fake 
shouid do the 
Miller is 
Massu- 


against fake time, 
notorious advocate. 
big vote in the cities, 
away ahead in the 
and rural districts. 
ture of New York 
time, the incoming 
same and Governor-elect 
pledged to support repeal. In 
chusetts both candidates for govern- 
or came out squar against fake 
time and Governor-elect Cox will dao 
his utmost to secure its repeal 

Senator William M. Calder of 
New York really fathered the- fake 
time bill in the last congress. If 
now he fully understamds’ public 
sentiment, as shown in the vote for 
Miller, Senator Calder may change 
his views. It is not too early to tell 
him how farmers feel or to advise 
him of the opposition aroused 
against those who now favor fake 
time. Organized agriculture should 
start things at once. 


The Electoral Vote 


In the presideatial election held 
last week the overwhelming’ vote 
given republican candidates was a 
surprise to everyone. The total num- 
ter of electoral votes is 531 and nec- 
essary for a choice, 266. So sweeqing 
was the demand however, for FE rd- 
ing and Coolidge that they secured a 
total of 404 electoral votes, carrying 
every northern, eastern and western 
state, also gathering in Tennessee, 
Oklahoma and Missouri. 

The Cox total of electoral votes was 
127, made up entirely of southern 
states. All the so-called doubtful 
states including those on the Pacific 
coats swung into line for Harding. 

The election also means an unques- 
tioned republican majority in both 
senate and house. This ought to re- 
sult in general harmony of action be- 
tween the legislative and adminis- 
trative branches of government. 


Farmers and Taxes 
Among the early matters to receive 
attention on the part of congress is 
revision of the federal tax laws, these 
already the subject of much argu- 


ment in impressive circles. In a re- 
cent October conference stiff argu- 
ments were made against the Ral- 
ston-Nolan bill, with its proposed 
burdensome tax on farm land, also 
the tax of 1% on sales of all com- 
modities. The American farm bureau 
federation presented strong argu- 
ments condemning these propositions. 
Pres J. R. Howard urged upon dele- 
gates that a 1% tax on sales of farm 
products cannot be passed on to the 
buyer, and that the farmers’ profits 
are already so small that he cannot 
stand this additional tax. Others 
spoke in a similar vein. 

It is recommended to repeal the 
excess profits tax which would reduce 
estimated revenue of government for 
1921 by 900 millions; also urged that 
government reduces wherever prac- 
ticable cost of operation of the va- 
rious departments. To make up ac- 
tual loss in federal revenue new taxes 
ar, recommended with view of dis- 
tributing total expense of running 
the government. Doubtless some of 
these recommendations, if finally 
brought before congress will be 
strongly opposed, for example, a 2- 


cent tax on sugar, a 2-cent tax op 
coffee, a 10-cent tax on tea, a 1-cent 
tax on gasoline, a stiff license tax on 
motor vehicles, a first-class Postage 
letter rate of 3 cents, etc, These reo 
ommendations are only tentative ‘ 


Plow Handle Talks 

In his plow handle talks this 
Dean Cook again advocates 
and red clover. “It isn’t that I i 
love alfalfa less, but the other eloy- 
ers more.” There is no 
waste on our farms than the 
clover plants from good. seed. 

“There's a growing desire mong 
farmers to be in the saddk But 
don’t forget that we will have tg 
buy horse and saddle and sh 
the feed. Just now the farm | wu 
is carrying our visions, nd if 
we want to ride, somebody will have 
to pay the bill. Those who refuse a 
$2 farm bureau membership have not 
sensed a real agricultural revival.” 


sreater 


Corn Biggest Crop Ever 

Another three billion corn crop is 
now being harvested, this practically 
a record in bulk. Quality is excep- 
tionally high. This was summariz- 
ed in American Agriculturist a week 
ago in the brief report of Statistician 
B. W. Snow of Orange Judd crop 
reporting bureau; and to this may be 
added a few interesting details. 

Ohio with 43 bus to the acre, Pa 
with 44 and New York with 42 were 
far and away above the acre yield 
in the central west. In bulk Ia leads 
with 428 millions, Neb second with 
243 but Ohio maintains it position 
as a corn state with 156 millions; Pa 
has 65 and N Y 33 millions. 

In winter wheat seeding our 
Orange Judd reports indicate some 
reduction in acreage. But as a rule 
the young plant made an excellent 
cca up to the opening of 
NOV. 


Autumn Farm Activities 


New York farmers are busy husk- 
ing corn; plowing for next year's 
crops; harvesting potatoes; packing 
and shipping apples and caring for 
dairies, with autumn pastures hoid- 
ing remarkably late. Apples are 
plentiful in Rensselaer county, but 
potatoes short. Field crops make a 
fine showing in Franktin, Orange, 
Jefferson and also in the _ western 
half of the state. More apple stor- 
age is available, according to the 
commissioner of foods and markets. 

In Pa, cigar leaf tobacco is less 
active, buyers inclined to hold aloof; 
in field crops much corn is still to 
be husked. In N. J. this also is 
true, yet many silos are well filled 


Extends Corn Borer Quarantine— 
In attendance with an order signe 
b. the acting secretary of agriculture 
the federal quarantine against the 
European corn borer has been ex 
tended to include additional towns 1! 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire an‘ 
New York. In Massachusetts the 
towns are New Bedford in Brist0 
county, Sherborn in Middlesex, and 
West Bridgewater in Plymouth cou?- 
ty; New Hampshire, Portsmouth and 
Rye in Rockingham county; New 
York, Knox in Albany county, Ark- 
wright, Portland, Villenova ané 
Westfield in Chautauqua county. 224 
Tonawanda in Erie county. 
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GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF _ GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISO 
Wheat Corn 
1920 1919 1 ¢ 1920 
; 3 54 
1. 1.78% 
- _- 1.13 1.80 .68 
Receipts of old corn are small at 
terminals but new crop deliveries 
poorly supported. At New York, No 
2 winter wheat $2.24 a 2.25 p bu, 
puckwheat nominally 2.90, No 2 mix 
ed corn 1.11 at 1.11%, No. 3 white 
oats 66 at 66%. Wheat for Dec (new 
crop) sold under 1.75 p bu at Kansas 
City Mill feeds a little steadier at 
recent decline but market rather dull, 
western spring bran 42 p ton, 
ard middlings 41, rye middlings 
cottonseed meal 52, linseed meal 51. 
Federation in Grain Marketing 
\n important meeting was held in 
Chicago last week by the farmers 
committee of 17 on grain marketing. 
The experts named in our last is 
presented their views. When 
if anything in economic law 
against the fixing of prices Harold 
Powell replied ‘“‘No, if you can guess 


-664 


voluntarily.”” It will meet at Chi- more than once 
cago Dec. 19 for a week, when it 
hopes to come to an agreement as south last week 
to the basic principles for a farmers’ 
co-operative selling plan. 


THE DAIRY T 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTE E POUND 
New York . Bostor 
64 € 


their demand for 


1920 
1919 1 


1917 
1916 .. ly 
Butter 

At New York, some shortage of 
strictly choice fresh made cream- 
eries, these selling up to 63 a 64c 
p lb, firsts in ample supply at 58 a 
62c, state dairy 59 a 62c, Danish 52 

Cheese 


Internationa 


28c p lb, fresh made 24% a 25'c. 


Columbus, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR OFFERINGS ge, Dover, 


COMPARED WITH ON 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS ete’ ition Baten 
I 


against 56c one year 
night riders burning cotton gins in 


Coming Events 


Interstate milk producers’ ; 
1918 **2 N Y state dairymen’s assn, 


3 Chicago, 
nS 


International grain and hay show 


National canners’ assn, Atlantic 
N Y state agri soc, Albany 
N Y state potato assn, Ithaca, 
. A ate ¢ ge, Frederick 
At New York, more active and = Nf state grange. Atlantic 
firmer, held flats and twins 26% a @,* state grange, Utica. N 
» ; Hentown, 
Lewisburg, 


e gran De 
AGO é an cranberry growers’ 


3 


columns. 
Standard grade of raw cotton sold 
Ib, 
meanwhile 


right!” Cattle 

The committee voted to raise $50.- 1920 1919 
000 to finance the working out of a 17.50 19.50 
better marketing plan. It voted to 
ask U. S. attorney general or federal 
trade commission to open grain ex- 
changes to membership of farmers’ 
co-operative companies, “unless the 
exchanges shall do the same at once 


Pittsburgh 


The Lower Cotton Prices extend not 
only to raw staple, 
manufactured fabrics, as pointed out 


1920 1919 American pomological soc, Columbus, 0, 

7.50 American soc for hort science, Chicago, 

8.00 

8.00 Md hort soc, Salisbury, Md, 

8.50 ’ N J state hort soc, Atlantic City, 

N Y state hort soc, Rochester, N Y, 

Ohio state hort soc, Columbus, O, 

Ohio apple show, Columbus, 0O, 

Peninsula hort soc, Wilmington, Del, Nov 30-Dee 2 

Madison Square Garden poultry show, New York 
City, Jan 18-22 


but also to many 


TO OUR FARMERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


(From Page 1) 
fought the doctrine that city workers should enjoy seven 
or eight hours labor while farmers were forced to work 
14 to 16 hours a day. 
Dairymen will recall how American Agriculturist has 
fought to sustain the dairymen’s league. At one time 


when enemies fought the league on every hand, American 


Agriculturist stood fearlessly, pleading for the league to 
save it and to defeat its enemies. 

Our readers also know something about the continued 
battle waged week in and week out to prevent redtape 
cushioned chair dictators and officialdom from preying upon 
agriculture. 

These are just a few of the things American Agricultur- 
ist has done for its subscribers, for the farmers, and for 
the rural homes of America. In brief it is the editor’s ac- 
count of his stewardship. 

His mistakes have been those of the head, not of the 
heart. Every drop of his red blood has gone into this fight 
to secure a fair deal for the American farmers. Those 
who have heard him speak on the platform, or who have 
read American Agriculturist from week to week, know of 
his sincerity and heroic fight for your interests. 

In All Its Eighty Years of Service 
no greater issue has ever confronted our farm folk or 
American Agriculturist than today’s job of readjusting 
labor and capital, whether on farm or in factory, to condi- 
tions that shall insure livable and happy lives in country 
or town. 

In this new and larger effort, each of you 125,000 loyal 
subscribers—a vast constructive force of nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million readers—may rely upon our co-operation 
as we rely upon your continued and enthusiastic support. 


Do You Want Help? 
Of course you want to help. 
How can you help? 
By filling in the coupon below and mailing it direct to 
Editor American Agriculturist. If to such material back- 
ing, you wish to add an expression of any of your own ideas 


that you think may be helpful in the work before us, the 
same will be doubly appreciated. 


Editor’s Covenant With YOU 


We covenant with you, our friends, to dedicate anew 
American Agriculturist to the one beloved cause of agri- 
culture and the farm home. We covenant with you to do 
our part without malice, without personal gain, without 
political ambition, in working for the good of all—to make 
America more than ever the hope of the race, farming more 
profitable and the country home more enriched. 

Your general approval of the editor and of American 
Agriculturist can now be registered. In this appeal the 
editor writes with humbleness and pledges himself and as- 
sociates to do their best to serve God, our country and our 
farm homes. 


Please copy or cut out this coupon, indicate amount inclosed and 
kindly mail TODAY. 


TO EDITOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Ashland Bldg., 315 Fourth Avenue Cor 24th Street 
New York, City, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: An unreasonable strike now prevents you from 
sending out your printed matter or bills soliciting subscrip- 
tions, as usual at this season. * 
Therefore please find inclosed $2 for my subscription to 
“The Old Rel‘able American Agriculturist” for three years, 
Inclosed find $1 for a one-year subscription to American 
Agriculturist. 
“As I am already on your list, please mark up my sub- 
scription accordingly. 
‘As I am not now on your list, please enter my name as a 
new subscriber. 
Name 
R. F. 
County 


P. S. I inclose to Editor Burkett some of my ideas about your efforts 
in the farmers’ behalf. 
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HAMPSHIRES “A few boars ready service, 
months old pigs and a few bred gilts Sired by the 
undefeated grand ch n, Hurley 43163. weighs 600 
pounds If you want quality, write Prices reason- 
able I. B. ZOOK, Ronks, Pa 

ORCH “~ G “GROVE Milking Shorthorns 
heifers heifer calves Reasor able 
L. R West Springfield ! 
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SEEDS AND NU RSERY STOCK 


PEACH AND APPLE Ba EES at ne n prices to 
sateen ts : P ress, parcel 
"Fane ‘pudde d peach 
All kinds of 
ornamental trees, 
alog. TEN- 


Tenn. 


I pea 
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NURSERY CO, Cleveland 
S WANTED—lIto San, 
n t No 5 Mandarin, 
Green, Manchu tlack Eyebrow, 
Send sample. State quantity. 
West Branch, Mich. 


APPLE, PPAR, CHE 
berry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
California privet, barberry 
shrubbery for fall planting. 
CO, Rockfall, Ct 
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Merko or Virginia. 


EDW E. EVAN 
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Use Gardner's Antiseptic 
baby clean, healthy and 
LABORATORIES, 


THE MOTHER 
Raby Powder Keep your 
healing 7 «(cents GARDNER 
West Springfield, N H 


MIS SCELL ANEOUS 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT for musical friends A 
subscription to America’s only sheet music ul 
Latest vocirl strumental issues of various publishers 

d monthly Regular selling copies, colored titl 

Mi $1 annual subscription represents at least 

Satisfaction guaranteed Remitt 
» ORCHE RATION SERVICE, INC, 
Square, New York 
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letterheads for Sermons, 
‘ks business like P 
sh r postpaid, free. PRINTER 
HOWIE, 

PRINTING—250 noteheads, $1. 
PRESS, Putney, Vt 


AGENTS WANTED 


FORD CARS, equipped with Ideal shock absorbers, 
ride easy and t longer. Installed in twenty min- 
utes Fr tri Agents wanted. IDEAL PROD- 
ucts COMPA} 1467 East Jefferson Ave, Detroit, 
Mich. 


HONESTY FARM 


TOBACCO 


KENTUCKY homespun tobacco, 10 poun $3; 
20 pounds, $5. RUFE VEAL, Jonesboro, Ark. 
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WATER STILLS 
distilling water for 
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20-cow trout brook-watered | 

000 cords saheweed worth $11. 

other fruit: 1 
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MUSCOVY $6 pair, $8 trio 
laying strain, 
N. ¥ 


COLORED 
1 Barred Rock. cockere 
REYNOLDS, Petersin 


famous strain, direct, S C 
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LAURA DECKER, Stanfordville, 
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CHAS EB. HALLOC Mattituck 
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Pa. 





